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CHAPTER III. 


WORKMAN with the 
rest, Jack Armstrong 
entered the factory at 
six and left it at six. 

Hands and clothes black and 
grimy with oil, he took his part 
in the work of the day, obedient 
to orders, learning, bit by bit, the 
meaning and life of the gigantic 
machinery as a whole, of which 
his rough fellows only knew the 
part. A hard but a happy life; 
because day after day he felt his 
powers grow, and knew that he 
was, what he had always hoped to 
be, a mechanician. Now there is 
no happiness upon this earth to 
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compare with that of feeling your- 
self fit for the work you think the 
best and highest. To this young 
man, mechanics and the study of 
mechanics seemed the basis on 
which all future civilisation was 
to be built. By machinery, life 
was to be simplified and rendered 
easier and nobler; by the powers 
of nature and their application, 
disease was to be estopped and 
want rendered impossible; by the 
teaching of mechanics the youth- 
ful intellect was to be trained. 
Like the Greek philosopher, he 
would have written on his gate, 
* Let none, except the geometri- 
cian, enter here.’ 

To some the wheels of a great 
engine-room seem like so many 
tyrants crying for the forced 
labour of the multitude, grinding 
out the souls of those who serve, 
rolling round and round in a 
ceaseless whirl,—so that they 
cannot stay to think—the brains 
of those who watch and wait upon 
them. To Jack Armstrong they 
appeared in a different light. 
They were the limbs, the nerves, 
the muscles, of a beneficent mon- 
ster created by the New Prome- 
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theus for the good of the world. 
By this monster men are brought 
together; by his help they tra- 
vel and know each other; by 
him they penetrate deeper and 
deeper into the laws of Nature; 
by him they live a wider, deeper, 
and fuller life: so that by ma- 
chinery the world is destined to 
travel back through its centuries, 
and the longevity of the antedi- 
luvians shall be repeated, when 
man shall so use his threescore 
years and ten that they shall seem, 
for work done and enjoyment had, 
longer than the span allotted unto 
Lamech. 

Jack lived among his wheels. 
His evenings were given to read- 
ing or to experiments with his 
lathe. While he read, or while he 
stood at his work, Myles sat silent, 
watching with an affectionate re- 
spect the lad whom he called his 
own. He also smoked his pipe the 
while. 

On Saturday Jack assumed the 
garb of a gentleman, and walked 
over to Croxwold, where he staid 
over the Sunday. Myles’s Sabbath 
was chiefly spent in writing to 
Norah, taking a double allowance 
of tobacco, and, if truth must 
always be told, in philandering 
with some of the prettier among 
the female factory hands. In de- 
spite of his years—Myles being 
now a good deal past fifty—he 
could still be agreeable to such of 
the sex as loved a persuasive 
tongue. It was thus a double life 
that the young man led. From 
Saturday to Monday the quiet 
country home with the village 
church and the old scholar, his 
benefactor. Mr. Fortescue, chiefly 
for the young man’s sake, came 
out from his solitary cell and cul- 
tivated the society of his neigh- 
bours. His good family name, his 
ample means, and the charm of 
his personal manners made this 
easy for him. He gave Saturday 


evening dinners, to which came 
Paul Bayliss, now tranquil in his 
mind about the... . conveyance of 
property to himself. With him, 
his daughter Ella, a comely damsel 
who looked out upon the world 
from a mass of light-brown hair 
and a pair of blue eyes in which 
her admirers saw infinite depths 
of thought and tenderness—as yet 
mute, as becomes a maiden of 
eighteen. Ella was a pretty girl 
who knew that fact. Thither, too, 
came Captain Perrymont and his 
son Frank, a year or two older 
than Jack. The Captain, reserved 
and wrapped in his own subjects, 
took little notice of the young 
people, and came chiefly to talk 
with Mr. Fortescue over subjects 
which he could work up into his 
favourite pursuits. Whatever im- 
portance Mr. Bastable attached to 
the divining-rod, in the mind of 
Captain Perrymont it remained 
a great and irrefragable proof of 
at least one half of magic. In his 
own old house he carried on the 
same experiments which deluded 
the wise men of the middle ages— 
always seeing the prize dangling 
before his eyes, and always seeing 
it elude his grasp. Frank Perry- 
mont took small interest in his 
father’s pursuits. He was a soft 
and dreamy youth: had a port- 
folio full of poems, and was chiefly 
remarkable for a general inapti- 
tude for useful or practical busi- 
ness. Like most thoroughly un- 
practical men, he had been at 
Oxford. 

‘ Life, said the Captain, one day 
after dinner, ‘should be a long 
struggle to wrest from the jealous 
Powers the secrets that keep the 
world in motion.’ 

‘ Life,’ said his son, ‘should be 
a long struggle after the expres- 
sion of thought.’ 

* Thought,’ said Mr. Fortescue, 
‘is based on a knowledge of 
Nature. When that is small, 
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. thought is speculation: as that 
grows larger, thought becomes in- 
duction.’ 

* Life,’ said Mr. Bayliss, ‘ is, as I 
take it, a battle to get the better 
of everybody else. The weakest 
goes to the wall. What do you 
say, Jack?’ 

‘I think,’ said Jack, ‘ that there 
is only one thing fit to live for, 
and that is to make everything in 
the world the slave of our inge- 
nuity. The greatest man is the 
inventor.’ 

Each struck the key-note of his 
character; and “the old scholar 
looked from one to the other, rest- 
ing his eyes, bent with a sort of 
wonder, on the boy he had brought 
up. 

‘What says my Ella? asked 
Bayliss, turning to the girl. 

Frank Perrymont looked sharply 
at her. She looked at Jack for a 
moment and blushed, but only 
smiled a reply. 
found any words and dared to use 


them, she would have replied, 
‘Life means love-making with 


Jack Armstrong.’ Paul Bayliss 
partly read her thoughts, because 
his daughter was the only person 
in the world whose interests he 
cared for, except his own. He, too, 
looked at Jack for a moment, and 
became thoughtful. 

Occasionally Paul Bayliss would 
invite Jack to his own parties. 
These were formal receptions, with 
a dinner at which there was a great 
quantity of silver plate, and much 
conversation over the wine, of 
which Mr. Bayliss was lavish. 
Hospitality, at least, was one of 
his virtues. After dinner there 
would be a little music in the 
drawing-room, where Ella would 
warble a few ballads at her father’s 
request, or play an elaborate piece 
with perfect execution and no ex- 
pression. And then the father 
would talk to Jack about his pro- 
gress, and hint solemnly at pos- 
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sible splendours before him, if all 
went well. Jack laughed when 
he thought of the pompous air of 
patronage: he partly saw the 
nature of the man, how selfish he 
was, how keen after his own inte- 
rests, how sharp and cunning, how 
ready to embrace every opportu- 
nity of getting something more for 
himself. He only confided his 
opinion to Mr. Fortescue and to 
Myles. 

‘Mr. Bayliss,’ said the former, 
‘is a self-made man. That means 
that he has had to assert himself, 
and has rubbed off all those little 
angularities which make sensitive 
men loth to push themselves. In 
such a man we look for the traces 
of early roughness: we expect to 
find an undue estimate of the 
merits of success; there will pro- 
bably be a little self-assertion. 
But I have always understood 
that Mr. Bayliss is an honourable 
and an upright man.’ 

‘I dare say he is,’ said Jack; 
* but he seems to care no more for 
the hands than if they were ma- 
chines.’ 

‘ Paul Bayliss,’ said Myles, ‘ is a 
great man, Jack. He’s made all 
his money himself. It’s beautiful 
to see how he goes about, like a 
cock-turkey, bubbling with conceit. 
And, faith, he’s got plenty to be 
conceited about, and right he is to 
bubble. I remember when he used 
to sing as small as a she-robin on 
a frosty day. Paul Bayliss is a 
great man. And as for the hands, 
why, Jack asthore, what are they 
worth, most of them, with the 
drink and the waste? Their 
souls are not worth the trouble of 
damning or saving. What are you 
to do,’ he went on grandly, ‘ with 
people who drink ? 

‘Captain Perrymont is almost 
as bad,’ said Jack. ‘He thinks 
about nothing but the philo- 
sopher’s stone. He came into the 
workshop the other day on purpose 
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to get me to translate a passage 
that bothered him. I never saw 
such stuff for a sensible man to 
read, and told him so. What do 
you think he said, Myles? He 
said that it was waste of time and 
trouble to invent and make ma- 
chines, smelting furnaces, and the 
rest of it, because in a year or two 
he was going to show the way of 
transmuting all metals into gold, 
silver, or anything we want.’ 

‘That would be grand, too,’ said 
Myles. ‘Think of being rich, and 
nothing to do but to lie on your 
back and talk of ould Ireland!’ 

Society in Esbrough was like 
a planetary system moving round 
two suns, represented by Paul 
Bayliss and Captain Perrymont. 
The planets, that is to say, moved 
in their regular ellipses, with these 
two for the foci. Those who re- 
spected ancient birth owned alle- 
giance to Perrymont: those who 
affected native industry and the 
power of success worshipped Paul 
Bayliss. And the two suns them- 
selves, with no jealousy or envy 
of each other, accepted the position 
thrust upon them, and behaved 
as royally as the two kings of 
Brentford. 

About the rest of Esbrough 
society, however, Jack was care- 
less. Frank Perrymont he liked 
whenever he could find time to 
talk to him; Paul Bayliss bored 
him; the Captain irritated, while 
he interested him; Ella Bayliss 
he hardly ever noticed; and the 
quiet parsonage of Croxwold was 
the only place where he turned 
for rest. There was, however, one 
other house in Esbrough at which 
he was a weekly visitor, and of 
that house, strangely enough, he 
never spoke to Mr. Fortescue. It 
was the house occupied by Mrs. 
Merrion. 

Mrs. Merrion rented a villa 
which stood, itself of considerably 
better standing in villa rank, 
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exactly opposite the cottage of 
Myles Cuolahan. She was @ 
widow; a tall, handsome woman 
who might be any age from thirty 
to forty; her features were good, 
but too strongly marked ; her eyes 
full; her lips full; her bust full ; 
her hands white, shapely, and 
rather fat. She had black hair, 
and plenty of it; black eyebrows, 
black eyes, and the rosiest of lips: 
everything about her seemed to 
cry out for very ripeness, like 
some rich pear that waits but a 
touch to drop. She had come to 
the town about the time that Jack 
was apprenticed to Mr. Bayliss. 
She wore, then, the deepest crape, 
and spoke in solemn whispers 
broken by melancholy sighs. She 
gave no reference to the landlord 
of the house she rented, but paid 
her rent six months in advance. 
And she settled down, accompanied 
by a lady who was none other 
than Mrs. Keziah Bastable. Bas- 
table, as we have hinted, on re- 
moving himself out of sight, 
neglected to furnish his wife with 
his address or any portion of Paul 
Bayliss’s three thousand pounds. 
Then Mrs. Bastable disappeared, 
too, from Esbrough, which was 
her native town, and for a space 
of years was no more seen. When 
she came back, in the evident 
capacity of humble companion, 
she hunted up her old friends, and 
informed them that she was living 
with her husband’s second cousin, 
a widow, Mrs. Merrion. From 
the same source the Esbrough 
people learned that the late Mr. 
Merrion had died in some foreign 
service, the nature of which was 
left to imagination. Some averred 
that he was killed in the army of 
Garibaldi; some said he fell in 
action, being an officer in the In- 
dian service; while others, more 
daring, declared that they knew 
Mr. Merrion to have been a scion 
of a noble house, and that he was. 
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@ general in the Confederate ser- 
vice. And presently it became 
known that this was the correct 
version of the story, because the 
widow herself said so. 

People with whom Mrs. Bastable 
was connected by relationship were 
in too humble circumstances to 
call upon the young widow, but 
some of the ladies belonging to 
the higher social rank did so. Yet 
the acquaintance never ripened 
into friendship; there was some- 
thing wanting in Mrs. Merrion; 
she lacked, perhaps, some little 
secret indications of gentle breed- 
ing which only ladies notice; or 
perhaps, as she said herself, she 
made the husbands discontented 
with their wives. The clergyman 
and the clergyman’s wife called 
and received her subscriptions 


regularly for all the ‘ objects.’ 
Mrs. Merrion tossed them her 
guineas, generally with a con- 
temptuous remark and the threat 
that she should discontinue for 


the future. But the year came 
round, and Mrs. Merrion’s annual 
guinea appeared again in the list. 
Why she did it she could hardly 
tell. 

‘ It’s a sinful waste and a throw- 
ing away, Jenny,’ said Mrs. Bas- 
table, who, oddly enough, always 
called her Jenny when no one was 
present, and Adelaide ‘ before com- 
pany. ‘It’s a wicked waste, 
Jenny.’ 

‘So it is, Keziah,’ Mrs. Merrion 
replied. ‘Soitis. But when they 
come with their stories and their 
lamentations—I never could resist 
giving money to a beggar, and 
never shall. Lord! if I had all 
the money that I’ve given away.’ 

One day as Mrs. Bastable, who 
spent most of her time at the win- 
dow making observations on the 
passers-by, was in her usual place 
of observation, she saw, to her 
great astonishment, Mr. Myles 
Cuolahan dressed in clerklike 
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fashion with black coat and collar, 
carrying an umbrella instead of a 
thick stick, and no pack on his 
back. With him was a young 
gentleman in whose features Mrs. 
Bastable recognised, with still 
greater amazement, the face of 
him who had for a short period 
acted as page to the House of 
Divination. 

‘ Lord bless my soul!’ she cried 
out, waking up Mrs. Merrion, who 
was taking an afternoon nap. ‘If 
it isn’t our Jack and that limb of 
the devil, Myles Cuolahan.’ 

Mrs. Merrion started up with a 
curious look of terror on her face, 
and rushed to the window, peering 
carefully behind the curtains. The 
terror instantly subsided, but not 
before Mrs. Bastable had noticed 
it. 

‘ I see a handsome boy of twenty 
or so,’ said Mrs. Merrion, ‘and 
a man of fifty. Who is “our 
Jack”? 

‘How frightened you looked, 
Jenny!’ said Mrs. Bastable softly. 
‘It isn’t the first time you've 
looked so. Who is it you’re afraid 
to see ?” 

‘Those that ask nothing, Ke- 
ziah,’ said Mrs. Merrion, ‘ are cer- 
tain to get told no lies.’ 

It may be gathered from the 
above that the conversation of the 
ladies in their strict privacy was 
not restrained by those fetters of 
politeness which hinder the flow 
of natural talk in society. 

‘ Who's “ our Jack”? repeated 
Mrs. Merrion. ‘Such a vulgar ex- 
pression! as if he was your son, 
or your knife-grinder, or your com- 
mercial traveller. What a hand- 
some boy! Look at him turning 
round. I don’t think I ever saw 
such a handsome boy. Oh, you 
curly-headed darling! I’d like to 
take your curls in my hands and 
kiss your rosy lips for you till you 
kissed me again, I would.’ 

‘ Jenny,’ said Mrs. Bastable, ‘ at 
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least be respectable. I may be 
vulgar, but I never-——’ 

‘You never what? cried the 
other, flushing all over. ‘ Keziah 
Bastable, I’ve shook women for 
less !’ 

‘Lord bless me, Jenny!’ replied 
the other, ‘you make me all of a 
flutter. Look, they’ve gone in 
there. Jenny, it’s no good talking, 
I must find out whether Myles 
Cuolahan’s seen my husband. 
Myles knows everybody, my dear, 
and where to find everybody.’ 

Mrs. Merrion was back in her 
easy-chair by the fire, with her 
eyes half closed. 

‘Go and call upon him, then,’ 
she answered, ‘and find out; and 
when you come back bring me 
handsome Jack. Your Jack, in- 
deed! He ought to be my Jack.’ 

Mrs. Bastable tossed her head 
at these ill-regulated words, and 
went to put on her ‘things.’ She 
found Myles taking off his coat, as 
his wont was, to take his tea in 
comfort. 

‘It’s nigh upon ten years, Mr. 
Cuolahan,’ she said, ‘since you 
saw me last.’ 

The Irishman surveyed her stea- 
dily for a few minutes; then he 
recollected her face. 

‘ An’ a fine woman still,’ he said, 
rising and offering a seat ; ‘a purty 
woman still, Mrs. Bastable. And 
how’s business with the hanky- 
panky ? 

*T’ve not come to talk about my 
good looks, Mr. Cuolahan,’ replied 
the lady, softened by the compli- 
ment. ‘How are you? and how’s 
Jack ? 

At that moment Jack entered. 

‘It is Mrs. Bastable, Myles,’ he 
said, shaking hands. ‘ How are 
you, Mrs. Bastable ? and what have 
you done with all the spirits ? 

‘There never was such a boy 
for fearlessness, she answered. 
‘There, Mr. Cuolahan, I give you 
my word that I’ve gone up the 
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stairs at night, and sat down and 
screamed with the terror. Voices 
on the landings were nothing, be- 
cause there was voices under the 
bed, for that matter, if you were 
afraid of voices. But you don’t 
like fingers in your hair, and at 
your throat; it isn’t pleasant to 
have your legs pinched and your 
face slapped. Some people ran 
away from the house when they 
heard footsteps tramping, and saw 
marks of naked feet on the sand; 
but I didn’t mind that. Spirruts 
that tramp and make marks in the 
sand, and talk to each other night 
and day, I don’t mind, and never 
did; but them that play tricks I do 
not like, and don’t mind saying so. 
Only that boy there, he never 
feared any of them.’ 

‘It was a queer house,’ said 
Jack, ‘and some day I mean to 
ask Bastable how he did it. Where 
is Bastable ?’ 

‘Gone,’ replied his wife, taking 
out her handkerchief. 

‘Is he dead? asked Myles. 
‘ Well, I’m sorry; but,the best of 
us must die. Bastable wasn’t 
among the best, certainly, or 
else——’ 

‘ He’s left me,’ she sobbed out; 
‘and I thought, Mr. Cuolahan, that 
you might have seen him on the 
road.’ 

‘I am no longer on the road,’ 
replied Myles proudly; ‘I am col- 
lector of rents and receiver to Mr. 
Paul Bayliss, Esquire and Justice 
of the Peace. Mr. Bayliss is not 
too proud to give a lift to an old 
friend; and the best thing the 
old friend can do is to sink the 
past, take the favours, and do the 
work.’ 

‘ And what is the boy doing ? 

‘Jack has been educated, Mrs. 
Bastable, since he went to help 
the hanky-panky. He’s a gentle- 
man, as a lady of your penetration 
must have found out by this 
time, and he’s going to be an 
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engineer. 
gentleman.’ 

‘Is hisname Armstrong? There 
were Armstrongs once in Esbrough,,’ 
Mrs. Bastable said. 

‘And so there will be again, 
ma’am ; for Jack is the last of the 
ould stock, and he doesn’t look 
like letting the breed die out, does 
he ? 

Mrs. Bastable started to her feet 
and caught the boy by the 
shoulders, looking at his face. 

‘Lord!’ she cried, ‘he isn’t 
Johnny Armstrong’s son ?” 

‘That and nothing else,’ said 
Myles. 


‘I thought I knew his face. 


And to think that Johnny Arm- 
strong’s son was in my house ten 
years ago, and me not to know it! 
Now look here, Myles Cuolahan, 
there’s one thing you'll please to 
remember: however you got hold 
of Johnny Armstrong’s son you 
know best, but the Armstrongs 
were gentlemen always, though 
Johnny did go down in the world. 
Never you let out to any one that 
the boy here was ever... ever... 
in my house.’ 

‘Iam not ashamed of it, Mrs. 
Bastable,’ said Jack. 

‘Perhaps not; and you've done 
nothing to be ashamed of, nor me 
neither. But I don’t tell people 
that I can bring ghosts into their 
houses by swarms if only the right 
man gets hold of me, nor I don’t 
want people to know. You area 
gentleman, Mr. Jack Armstrong; 
I know all about your , family, 
though who your mother was I 
don’t know. She was Cumberland 
born, she was. You are going to 
get up in the world. Don’t let out 
by even a whisper that you’ve ever 
worn a page’s dress, and I shan’t. 
Myles Cuolahan, you'll remember. 
As for my husband, I think he 
must be dead, or else he’d want 
me again, because he’s the greatest 
mesmerist in all the world, and 
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I’m the greatest clairvoyong. If 
he were not dead, he’d be back 
again, throwing me into my old 
trances. But he is either dead or 
far off, for I never feel him as I 
used to. Oh! he’s dead! he’s dead! 
my poor man!’ 

‘Don’t take on,’ whispered Myles. 
*There’s plenty of good men left 
in the world disconsolate like your- 
self, more’s the pity.’ 

But Mrs. Bastable refused to 
listen to the voice of gallantry, and 
retreated across the road to La- 
burnum Villa. 

A day or two afterwards, as Jack 
was passing on his way home from 
work, he met a lady, who accosted 
him, to his great astonishment. 

‘Mr. Armstrong,’ she said, with 
the sweetest of smiles. ‘It surely 
is Mr. Armstrong,’ is it not? I 
thought so. We are near neigh- 
bours, Mr. Armstrong, and I learn 
that you are acquainted with Mrs. 
Bastable, my companion—in fact,’ 
she added, with a charming can- 
dour, ‘her late husband was my 
second cousin. My name is Mer- 
rion, and I shall be very glad if 
you will come over any evening 
that you can spare from your 
studies.’ 

Jack was in his workman’s dress, 
but in Esbrough these things are 
not much regarded. 

‘Come this evening, then, Mr. 
Armstrong,’ continued the widow. 
‘Come and take tea with us. Go 
home and make yourself present- 
able, and we will wait for you.’ 

She smiled and nodded, and 
tripped away across the road, the 
airiest of full-grown sylphs. Jack 
turned moodily into the cottage. 

‘Here is a bore, Myles,’ he 
grumbled. ‘I’ve got to go and 
have tea with Mrs. Merrion, to meet 
Mrs. Bastable, just when I wanted 
a long evening’s work.’ 

‘Never mind the work, Jack. 
It’s in great good luck ye are. I 
saw her go by yesterday. Oh, the 
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Saints!’ Myles lifted his eyes to 
heaven, and went on preparing his 
coffee. ‘Be thankful, Jack—ye 
will be when you’re my age—when 
a purty woman speaks to you. Go; 
put on your best clothes—thim as 
ye wear at Mr. Bayliss’s—and be 
civil to thim both. That Mrs. Bas- 
table’s not bad-looking—lI’ve seen 
worse—-for an Englishwoman ; but 
too much jowl.’ 

‘ Why, her eyes are like oysters,’ 
said Jack. 

‘And what can be better than 
oysters, tell me now? There’s 
pearls in oysters, too.’ 

When Jack presented himself, 
he found Mrs. Merrion dressed to 
receive him: over-dressed, a little ; 
but the heavy folds of her black 
velvet fell gracefully round her 
tall, full figure, and the gold 
chains and bracelets glittered and 
shone in the lamplight. Jack 
noticed how white were her hands, 
though rather large; how full and 
lustrous her eyes were: and he saw 
—for Jack was observant—that 
there was the slightest suspicion of 
rouge upon her velvet cheeks. 

‘Is it not provoking, Mr. Agn- 
strong?’ she cried. ‘ Mrs. Bastable 
has got one of her headaches this 
evening, and you will have to 
mope yourself to death with me. 
Do you think you can bear my 
company for a whole evening? 
Stay with me an hour, and then 
you shall go whenever you like. 
And now, if you will ring the bell, 
you shall have some tea.’ 

Mrs. Merrion’s tea meant a 
dainty spread, hastily improvised 
by one who was experienced in 
‘ petites surprises.’ It was only an 
hour or so since she had invited 
Jack; but there were delicate cut- 
lets, a little curry, paté cut in 
slices, toast covered with tooth- 
some little fish, and a bottle of 
French wine. All this was at 
Jack’s end: at her own was a little 
tray with coffee. 
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‘Now, Mr. Armstrong, give me 
the least little bit of curry—it is 
prawn curry, made by myself, with 
cocoa-nut in it; and you may give 
me a single glass of wine—it is 
Cos Estournel; and then let me 
see you make a good tea.’ 

Jack laughed, and had as good 
a dinner as he had ever sat down 
to—even at Mr. Fortescue’s. 

After the coffee, Mrs. Merrion 
placed him in an easy-chair, and 
sat down opposite to him. She 
twisted a cigarette for him, but 
Jack refused it; whereupon she 
looked with longing at it for a 
moment, and put it back in the 
cigarette-box. And then she began 
to ask him questions. 

She had a wheedling way, half 
of flattery, half of pretended in- 
terest, under which this innocent 
Cherubin succumbed in a moment, 
and bared his whole life. To be 
sure there was no reason why he 
should not. Then she played to 
him—gentle music, with the pas- 
sion in it of those who are loved, 
not of those who love; such as 
should be sung, in some island 
where it is always afternoon, while 
lovers lie in arbours and gaze into 
the depths of each other’s eyes. 
And then she sang, in a low and 
soft voice, that could be strong and 
swelled up at intervals, as if the 
depths of her nature could find 
expression in trumpet tones, if 
necessary. And then, while the 
young man’s nerves were all qui- 
vering with excitement—for what 
mechanician or mathematician was 
ever deaf to music?—she came 
back to her chair; turned the 
lamp half down, so that the light 
of the fire alone was reflected back 
from the pictures, and brought out 
great masses of red colour, with deep 
and black shade in the curtains. 
And then, in a murmurous voice, 
she began to talk. 3 

Jack was sitting—how he got 
there I do not know, nor did he— 
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on the low stool at her feet. She 
was twining her fingers about his 
eurly locks, and dropping out her 
silver stream of sentences—all dis- 
jointed—as if she wanted no answer 
to any of them, und let her thoughts 
glide as they would. But she 
never took her hand from him; 
and as she spoke her fingers 
stroked his cheek, or lightly 
touched his eyes, or played with 
his curls. 

‘Jack Armstrong ... Jack... 
it’s a pretty name . . you know I 
liked you the very first time I ever 
saw you. , . My poor husband, the 
General, always said that if we had 
any children one should be Jack. 
But we never had any—I was too 
young, or he was too old... I 
don’t know . . . He died two years 
ago. You are a very handsome 
boy, Jack. Let me call you Jack; 
not Mr. Armstrong, it’s too stiff. 
And you shall call me by my name 
—Adelaide. . . . Do you like Ade- 
laide? Adelaide Constance. Call 


me Constance, if you like it better. 
Call me Sappho—call me Doris 


—call me Lalage or Chloris— 
only, only call me thine... 
What nonsense! . . My husband’s 
sister, Lady Susan—but you are 
not interested in me and my people. 
... You are a very handsome 
boy, indeed, Jack, and I mean to 
be very fond of you....I1 am 
ever so much older than you, 
though you aré so big and strong. 
How old are you? Twenty? Why 
I am four-and-twenty—twenty- 
four... poor me! getting an 
old, old, withered woman! You 
men only care for a woman so long 
as she has got her early freshness 
of youth and good looks. When 
they are gone, your love goes too, 
and you let us die—if we can die 
—or live, if you call it life, without 
love. Love?—your time is not 
come yet, Jack, but it will, some 
day . . . and then you will know. 
Love ?—Jack, there is nothing in 
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the world else worth living for. 
You may invent your machines, 
and be as clever as you can. But 
they are only good for one thing 
—to make money, and then to 
spend it with the girl you love. 
This is a beautiful country. There 
are always some men slaving and 
working to put money together ; 
and when they are dead, there are 
always their sons, spending it in 
making themselves happy. Make 
up ‘your mind to save money, 
Jack, and to spend it yourself. In- 
vent something that will force 
other people to pile up a great 
fortune for you before you are 
forty. Then go up to London and 
enjoy it. Flowers are nice, and 
so is sunshine—so is champagne 
—so is music... but Jack— 
Jack — remember — remember— 
remember that all these things are 
nothing without a woman to en- 
joy them with.’ 

As she spoke she stooped her 
head, and lightly kissed him on 
the forehead. 

‘Go,’ she said, ‘you are only 
a boy; and they would tell you I 
have been corrupting you. That 
is nonsense. You are a man al- 
most—quite—very soon you will 
know that I am right. Work, 
Jack. Make money as fast as you 
can, because money brings love, 
and champagne, and feasts; it 
brings bright eyes and merry 
voices; it turns the earth into 
heaven.’ 

Jack felt giddy and ashamed 
as he rose. 

* Jack,’ Mrs. Merrion went on 
in quite a different voice, ‘ Mrs. 
Bastable is a shocking pump. 
There is no good coming here to 
meet her. Come only when she 
is out, and you and I can sit here 
and talk to each other. My Pauline 
I brought from Paris. She will 
not talk, you know.’ 

Jack wondered why Pauline 
should not talk if she pleased ; 
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but he did not say so, and pre- 
sently repaired homewards. The 
snoring of honest Myles pealed 
loud and long in the cottage; and 
Jack tossed about in his bed with 
troubled dreams and heated 
thoughts. 

As for Mrs. Merrion, that ex- 
cellent woman went to her bed- 
room, where a fire was burning; 
she took off her finery, certainly 
looking considerably over four- 
and-twenty when it was gone, and 
then she smoked a cigarette with 
a hot glass of brandy-and-water. 
Mrs. Bastable, who had indeed 
spent the evening in the kitchen 
with Pauline, had neither brandy 
and water, nor cigarette, nor fire 
in her room. Perhaps she had 
the blessings of a calm conscience. 
I have long suspected that people 
who ought, considering the ways 
of their lives, to be the most sleep- 
less and dream-haunted, pass the 
most innocent and refreshing 
nights. At least, whatever Mrs. 
Merrion’s conscience might have 
been, she slept like a babe of six 
months old. 

That was the beginning of Jack’s 
periodical visits to Laburnum 
Villa. Henceforth it was under- 
stood that on Friday night he was 
to spend the evening with Mrs. 
Merrion. It must not be supposed 
that this lady devoted the whole 
time to such conversation as we 
have described. Jack found it, 
after a time, sugary, and would 
have no more of it. Her talk 
about flowers, and champagne, 
and music bored him, partly be- 
cause he did not understand the 
connection of these refinements 
with his own life. Then she had 
the good sense to see that he be- 
came irritated and suspicious when 
she talked about the kind of 
London life she liked best, and 
changed the subject. But her 
theme always came round to love, 
only now it was love in the coun- 
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try, with the buttercups in the 
meadows, and the factory chim- 
ney visible in the distance. The 
mind will only assimilate what it 
has a taste for, and what it already 
knows something of, and Jack’s 
nature threw off the subtle poison 
of Mrs. Merrion’s suggestions as 
he washed his hands of the oil 
after the bell struck six. He called 
her Adelaide in the little draw- 
ing-room. She called him Jack, 
or sometimes dear Jack; but she 
never kissed him now, because 
Jack was twenty-four, bearded, 
tall, and manly ; and he never even 
dreamed of kissing her. 

Youthful England is so wise 
that it will probably think this 
insensibility of Jack to proceed 
from stupidity; yet Jack was not 
stupid: or from a naturally cold 
heart; yet Jack was full of pos- 
sible passion. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Ir was when Jack was completing 
his apprenticeship that a great 
event happened to Myles Cuolahan. 
He got back his daughter. Norah 
came home to live with him. The 
idea of her return was a brilliant 
thought hit upon in one of his 
visits to Bedesbury, where he went, 
now that his life was settled in- 
stead of nomadic, regularly every 
quarter. The same forms were 
always gone through, with coffee 
and cake, save that Norah, having 
communicated to Miss Ferens a 
larger idea’ of her father’s appe- 
tite, the refection, though the same 
in kind, was wonderfully altered 
as regards quantity. 

* And now, father,’ said Norah 
always anxious to know something 
of the home life of that strange 
house where Jack and her father 
lived in bachelor chummery; ‘now, 
father, tell me, please, something 
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about your own life—how you go 
on every day.’ 

Myles laughed. He could not 
understand her longing to know 
all the details, even the smallest, 
of his daily life—a thing which 
seemed so simple to know. Be- 
sides he had told her already a 
dozen times. 

*How we live, Norah? Well, 
then, I’ll begin at the beginning. 
The ould woman, she comes and 
makes breakfast. ;All the morning 
I go collecting, and Jack, he goes 
hammering. We have our dinner 
at one, and at six, when Jack 
comes home, we have our tea; and 
at nine, when Jack has done his 
work, we have our supper; and 
then we go to bed atten. That 
is how we live.’ 

*Tell me what the house is 
like.’ 

Myles’s face brightened. 

‘Tis a jewel of a house. Norah, 
darlint, when will ye come and 
see it? Wait till I tell ye. There’s 
a creeper outside all in flower 
now, because ’tis June, and it 
hangs each side of the porch. 
There’s a garden in front, with a 
lilac-tree and flowers—roses and 
mignonette; and in the middle of 
the bed a raal shamrock, which 
Jack put there for me. And 
there’s two rooms downstairs, let 
alone a lovely kitchen at the back, 
where I’d like to sit myself; but 
it isn’t manners, with Jack a 
gentleman. One of them rooms 
is mine, an’ it’s there that we have 
our dinners and our teas; and the 
other is Jack’s, where he’s got his 
lathe. His books is all there, too, 
and a mighty lot he’s got on the 
shelves. Where the knowledge is 
all put away the Lord knows. 
There’s a table there too, and a 
couple o’ chairs; and sometimes I 
sit there and watch him while the 
wheels go round—whirr-r-r—and 
he stands over it quiet and grave, 
like a praste at a mass, and pre- 
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sently there it is, finished and 
done, neat and illigant.’ 

It was at this point that the 
idea came to him. 

‘ Norah, my rosebud—Norah, as- 
thore—Norah, alaunah, it’s happy 
I should be as the lark in the sky 
with his song and his little wings 
beating time to his tune, if we'd 
got you with us, too, to sing of an 
evening while the wheels of the 
lathe go round and round. For 
Jack’s so full of thought that he 
cannot talk to me, and, for want 
of somebody to talk to, I feel 
sometimes as if I must get the 
pack upon my back and go off 
upon the road again where all the 
people know Myles Cuolahan.’ 

Norah said nothing. 

* Come home to your old father, 
darlint. Come home. Bring him 
the smiles upon your lovely face, 
and the kisses of your sweet lips, 
and the songs that come all fresh 
from your tender young heart. 
It’s hungering and thirsting I am 
to get my Norah back again. And 
she a lady. And Jack a gentleman. 
And me a proud and happy man.’ 

Norah said nothing. Only she 
stroked her father’s face and her 
eyes glistened. 

‘It’s a poor place, compared 
with this, Norah. The furniture 
isn’t like Miss Ferens’s. There’s 
no pictures, and no books, only 
Jack’s, filled with queer figures 
and letters that look like heathen 
Hebrew. And there’s no reason 
why you should leave the kind, 
good woman that brought you up, 
only that your father loves you. 
Don’t cry, mavourneen ; don’t cry. 
Why ‘should your purty eyes b« 
spoiled wid the tears? Only think 
of me. And if you seo the way, 
come home and make me happy. 
And now, Norah, I'll have another 
cup of coffee, and I'll finish th: 
cake, and be off.’ 

Norah went straight to Miss 
Ferens and told her all. It was 
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in the twilight of the June day, 
and they sat in the garden while 
the noise of the town rolled upon 
their ears from below, the cries 
of the boats upon the river, the 
rolling of wheels, the songs of the 
streets, as of some unquiet world 
which did not belong to them. 
Norah lay upon the grass holding 
Miss Ferens’s hand while she told 
her tale, and laying it against her 
cheek while she spoke, in soft, 
caressing fashion. 

‘It is my father, dear,’ she con- 
cluded. 

Miss Ferens kissed her, and the 
tears dropped upon Norah’s fore- 
head with the action. 

‘He is your father, child,’ she 
repeated, in the strange, harsh 
voice with which she spoke when 
strongly moved. ‘He is your 
father. Ihave looked for this for 
many years. No, Norah, dear, I 
do not reproach you. I do not 


feel any bitterness or disappoint- 
ment, so far as you are concerned. 


Thank God! I know now that we 
love each other, and always shall, 
in this world and in the next. 
You are my child, my very own 
child: you have made my life 
happy: but I could not hope to 
keep you for ever. Only you are 
claimed from me in a way which 
I did not look for. Norah, I will 
tell you all. When I took you 
from your father he was—I mean 
his circumstances—were such that 
I expected never to set my eyes 
on him again. I thought he 
would go away, be forgotten and 
lost, never appear any more, never 
find out where we were gone, and 
that you would be mine alone. It 
is not so. He is prosperous, and 
asks for his daughter back again. 
What can we say or do? You 
must go, Norah.’ 

The evening breeze sighed as 
Norah looked round upon the 
lovely garden, and saw the great 
square cathedral tower frowning 


upon her against the dark-blue 
summer sky. 

‘You must go; but you must 
go happily. Only, Norah, do not 
leave me quite alone.’ 

‘As if I could ever forget you, 
dear!’ said the girl. 

‘No,’ replied Miss Ferens in 
her deepest tones, ‘ you will never 
forget me—that I know.’ It was 
exactly, to an outsider, as if Dr. 
Keate, of whipping memory, was 
informing a pupil, after hisseventy- 
times-seventh flogging, that he was 
not likely to forget the flogger. 
* You will not forget me. We have 
learned each other too well. Of 
that I am not afraid. But think 
of me, dear, alone in this house, 
and come to see me often. Give 
me till to-morrow to think.’ 

She rose and walked about the 
gravel walks of her garden, hold- 
ing Norah by the hand. From 
time to time she drew the girl 
nearer to her and kissed her fore- 
head. 

‘ You are eighteen, child—al- 
mosta woman. I cannot bear—I 
cannot bear to think that you 
should be thrown into the com- 
pany of rough and coarse men. 
Tell me about—this—this Jack.’ 

Miss Ferens had, from the very 
beginning, nursed a blind jealousy 
of poor Jack. 

‘ Jack is a gentleman. He was 
educated by the Rev. Mr. Fortes- 
cue, and taught all sorts of things. 
Jack goes to proper people’s houses. 
His ancestors were the owners of 
all Esbrough, and Jack is going to 
make his fortune. I am proud of 
my brother Jack.’ 

* But he isn’t your brother, dear 
Norah. That is—yes— go on 
thinking him your brother. And 
there are no rough people go to 
the house ?’ 

‘I don’t think so. If there are, 
dear, can you not trust me to hold 
my own? Besides, I mean to turn 
them out. Oh! I shall be very 
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brave. And then I am to come 
and see you often.’ 

They went indoors. Miss Ferens 
was excitable and nervous. She 
took down books from the cases 
and laid them in piles. 

* You will want your Tennyson, 
dear—and here is Keats, though I 
am not sure that he is the best 
poet for a young lady to read. 
Here is the “ Christian Year ” for 
you. You like it, though I think 
it is sentimental. And here are all 
your favourites. You must take 
them all away with you.’ 

* Indeed, I will do nothing of 
the sort. Do you think I am going 
to strip your beautiful shelves ? 
And what shall I read when I 
come to see you ?’ 

‘ Norah, let me have my own 
way. I’ve never given you, I do 
believe, a single thing in my life. 
And now I’m going to begin. All 
these books are yours. If I want 
them, I shall buy them again. 
Now for a piano. Will you liave 
this one, that you learned to play 
upon, or shall I buy you a new 
one altogether ?” 

‘Oh, Miss Ferens !’ cried Norah, 
* I cannot take it.’ 

* And I cannot play on it when 
you are gone. Norah, every note 
would go straight to my heart. 
Take the piano, and I will get 
another.’ 

And so with everything ; Norah 
was not to go empty-handed to 
her new home. Dresses, music, 
books, pictures—she was to take 
all that could make her life 
brighter or happier. 

It was late when they went to 
bed. In the night, Miss Ferens 
was lying, sleepless and tearful, 
thinking of the lonely fature be- 
fore her, when a figure in white 
stepped into the room and knelt 
down beside her, clasping her 
round the neck. 

‘Tell ‘me not to go, Miss Fer- 
rens, and I won’t go. It is cruel 
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and hard for me to leave you all 
alone. Tell me not to go.’ 

* You must go, darling Norah ! 
You must go, my love, my sweet, 
the only joy of my life! Don’t 
tempt me. It is your duty—our 
duty. Let us pray to be guided 
in our duty.’ 

Through the open casement the 
moon shone upon the kneeling 
figures of the two: withered, un- 
lovely, harsh, the features and the 
form of the elder—fresh, young, 
bright and fair those of the younger. 
Norah’s long black hair streamed 
down her back and lay in ringlets 
on the floor while she knelt; her 
fair young cheek pressed upon the 
hand of the other, which she held 
in her own, looked white and sil- 
very in the bright moonlight ; the 
folds of her white drapery showed 
the contour of her shapely figure ; 
her pretty feet, bare and white, 
lay upon the carpet; her eyes 
were full and streaming with tears. 
They prayed silently for help, and 
help came, as it always does, to 
those who do not mistrust the 
Giver of all good things. 

Presently they arose, and sitting 
together on the bed, they talked of 
the strange outer world, where 
rude rough men live, and uncouth 
women turn Paradise into Pande- 
monium. Little knew Miss Ferens 
of the wickedness and dangers of 
the world, save for that brief time 
when she tried district visiting in 
Sheffield, and picked up in its 
slums—Norah. But she knew it 
was something beyond her ken, 
for which Norah had been in- 
sufficiently prepared, and she 
trembled. 

‘I do not know much, Norah, 
but I know something. There are 
always wicked men, and foolish 
women. Ah!’—she gave a great 
gasp, and caught the girl close to 
her breast—‘if I only thought 
that your father was watchful, and 
—and—your brother good.’ 
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* Jack is very good,’ said Norah 
solemnly. 

‘And presently some one will 
want to marry you, and you will 
give him all your heart—your 
heart of hearts—and think him 
the greatest man in the world, 
when very likely he will be the 
least. And your father will con- 
sent, and you will go away with 
him, and perhaps find your hero 
a coward, and worse, and have 
nothing to pour out your affec- 
tions on but your children. Oh, 
Norah! and we might have been 
so happy—so happy here, as we 
always have been.’ 

* But I am not going to marry, 
dear—I am not even going to 
think about marrying.’ 

* Yes—yes ; so all the girls say. 
But they do marry, when their 
time comes. Women are weak, 
dear. They cannot bear to say 
no; and when men get foolish, and 
talk about happiness and all the 
rest of it, their good resolutions 


fly to the winds. Nearly all the 
women that were girls with me 
are married. And even I—even I 
—the ugliest and the plainest of 


them all No, Norah, I always 
knew that I was ugly, and I am 
much too old to pretend anything 
else—even I,Susan Ferens, I verily 
believe, would have married be- 
tween twenty and thirty, if any 
one had asked me—I, exactly like 
my father. And he was so ugly 
that when he was at college, the 
men used to call him—they did, 
Norah—they used to call him— 
the—the—the Devil. Poor papa! 
with a heart like Augustine, and 
a voice like Chyrsostom.’ 

They: passed the night so, in 
fond and encouraging talk, and as 
the morning dawned, Norah’s eyes 
grew heavy, and Miss Ferens laid 
her down upon the bed, where she 
slept till nine. But Miss Ferens 
slept not at all. The blow that 
had fallen upon her seemed to 
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crush her. She was thrown into 
a misery that left her no room for 
lamentations and none for sleep. 
God gave her one thing to love, 
and that was taken away from her. 
God had made her life happy, 
full, and complete, and it was to 
be thrown back to its old con- 
dition, incomplete, empty, and 
dreary. She wrote to Myles Cuo- 
lahan :— 

‘Your daughter has told me of 
your wish to have her back with 
you. Icannot, much as I would 
desire, stand between a father and 
his only child. She shall go to 
you whenever you like. I only 
stipulate that she shall have such 
of the comforts of life as are pos- 
sible; that she shall be considered 
as a lady; that no unworthy com- 


. pany be forced upon her—of which 


I am quite sure you will be care- 
ful; that you shall be watchful 
of her good name in the slightest 
particular ; that she shall be al- 
lowed to come to me every Friday 
to stay until Monday, and that 
her own rooms at least shall be 
properly furnished. I send you 
a cheque for the last purpose. If 
it is not enough, let me know; 
if it is more than enough, give the 
rest to Norah. And for all the 
other things, please understand 
that you may ask for as much as 
you please, provided it is spent 
in making Norah happy. I know 
that you love the child. I know, 
too, that you have risen above the 
besetting sin that threatened once 
to wreck you. But you have never 
yet had a young lady to care for, 
and it is with the gravest mis- 
apprehension that I let her go 
out of my hands. Be watchful 
and prudent, and in any cases 
of difficulty write to me.’ 

Myles received the letter with 
every feeling of astonishment. 
What was he to be watchful 
about? Why should he be pru- 
dent? What cases of difficulty 
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could arise? He showed it to 
Jack, who read it thoughtfully 
and was silent for awhile. 

‘You see, Myles,’ he said at 
length, ‘Norah is a princess. 
She has been brought up by a 
rich woman, and accustomed to 
little refinements that we can 
hardly offer her. We shall have 
to make a clean reformation of the 
whole house before she comes. 
There are dozens of things to 
alter.’ 

‘I know—I know,’ said Myles, 
thinking of furnishing Norah’s 
room. ‘ Bless you, I’ve thought 
of them all.’ 

And then, as bad luck would 
have it, he resolved on effecting a 
great surprise, managing the whole 
furniture himself, and not telling 
Jack when she was to come. 

Meanwhile he set about fur- 
nishing her room. There were 
three rooms on the first floor; 
Jack’s, his own, and a small 
room. He turned himself into 


the spare room, which was the 
smallest, and proceeded to re- 
paper, paint, and decorate his old 
bedroom for his daughter. First, 
he bought a large and striking 
paper, in which sunflowers formed 
the principal part of the compo- 


sition. Then he bought curtains, 
choosing a beautiful bright yellow 
chintz. He saw a toHette-table 
in an upholsterer’s shop and 
. bought that, but would have 
nothing to do with the delicate 
pink hangings offered with it, se- 
lecting, in preference, a stony-blue 
stuff, which he thought more likely 
to meet his daughter’s taste. He 
purchased a large wooden bed, 
which he decorated with scarlet 
curtains. And he laid under all 
his purchases a pea-green carpet. 
This combination of colours he 
heightened by hanging up, all 
round the room, pictures which 
he carefully selected for their 
brightness of colour. It must be 
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remembered that art education 
had not yet reached the level of 
Myles Cuolahan, and he had never 
seen the South Kensington. All 
his preparations completed, he 
wrote to Miss Ferens. 

Jack came home to dinner one 
day, at one o’clock. He entered 
the dining-room—which was also 
the sitting-room—as usual, in his 
working clothes, oiled, bedaubed 
with the spots that in Esbrough 
do blamelessly defile the robe of 
the earthly saint. He had not 
yet even washed his hands for 
dinner, and his face was smirched 
and begrimed. At the table sat 
Myles, in his shirt-sleeves, pound- 
ing away at a piece of cold boiled 
beef. And beside him, looking 
bewildered, troubled, and pained, 
stood—a young lady. She was 
a tall young lady; she had hair 
so dark that it might almost be 
called black, but with a rich lus- 
trous light upon it, which covered 
it with alternate waves of splen- 
dour and shade. She was stand- 
ing by the table looking at Myles, 
in an attitude of doubt and uncer- 
tainty. She was gracieuse to look 
upon. Her features were perfectly 
regular, and, unlike most regular 
features, they were touched with 
a soft look which turned beauty 
into loveliness, and made a figure 
of Diana an animated statue of 
Venus. Her lips were parted, 
and her eyes, full and tender, were 
half filled with tears. 

Jack knew her atonce. This 
goddess among maidens, this 
pearl of womanhood, this peerless 
girl, was none other than Norah. 

The door was open, and he paused 
in the doorway, looking at her. 

Myles heard his step, and look- 
ing up, banged the table with his 
knife and fork and shouted and 
laughed. 

‘Tis he—’tis Jack. Jack, ’tis 
Norah—come home to us both at 
last. Kiss her, Jack—kiss her.’ 
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Norah said nothing. She looked 
at him as if there was something 
she did not understand: 

She had not been prepared for 
arough workman. Was this Jack? 

Jack—a gentleman? Why, he 
was black with dirt; his clothes 
were black with dirt; he was a 
common man! 

Her heart fell like lead. 

‘I would shake hands, Norah,’ 
he said; ‘but I am fresh from 
the workshop. Let me have five 
minutes first.’ 

He hastened to his room, changed 
his apparel, and went back. 

Norah understood still less. He 
was before her now, dressed like a 
gentleman. 

‘Now,’ he said, ‘if you are 
really little Norah, let us shake 
hands.’ 

‘If you are really Jack,’ she re- 
plied, with a little hesitation. 

‘I did not know you were com- 
ing to-day,’ said Jack, thinking of 
his first appearance. 

‘So I supposed,’ said the young 
lady, a little coldly. 

‘’Twas myself’ Myles cried. ‘I 
thought I would surprise you both. 
And why don’t you kiss her, Jack ? 
Sure, it és little Norah.’ 

They both turned red. 

Then Myles, pushing his plate, 
now empty, into the middle of the 
table, called to the old woman to 
bring in the pudding; this he 
made short work of. Then he 
took down his pipe and filled it. 
Then he looked round at the pair, 
and Jaughed aloud. 

‘ Myles,’ said Jack, ‘ better light 
the pipe in the kitchen, and smoke 
it in the garden.’ 

Myles looked astonished, but, 
perceiving at once that reason was 
in the injunction, retired. 

‘Pray, Jack,’ said Norah, ‘do 
you always have dinner in this 
way ?’ 

‘It is not dinner, Norah; it is 
only a mid-day meal. We stoke at 
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one, we workmen. And we shall 
change a good many things, now 
you have come back.’ 

‘And do you always stoke, as 
you call it, as you were going to do 
to-day, in that very dirty dress ?’ 

‘Norah, said Jack, ‘we shall 
change everything. If I had known 
you were coming to-day, I should 
have ordered things differently.’ 

‘Did you furnish my room for 
me ? asked Norah. 

‘No. Is it furnished ? 

‘ Jack, I have always been told 
that you are a gentleman, by edu- 
cation as well as by birth. Could 
you not, in your spare moments, 
have found time to give my poor 
father some of the elements of 
what we call polite conduct ? 

Jack was silent. 

‘I looked to you todoit. My 
father is quick to learn and to 
catch things; he only wants to be 
told.’ 

‘Norah, I never liked to tell 
him. When I first began my ap- 
prenticeship I had not the courage; 
as time went on I grew accustomed 
to things.’ 

‘Tell him now,’ said Norah, 
with a firm setting of her upper 
lip; ‘ teach him now, or I will never 
forgive you.’ 

She left him, more angry and 
hurt even than Jack had suspected, 
though his conscience smote him 
sore, and went to her own room, 
where she sat down and cried till 
her eyes were red. It was truly 
an unpromising commencement. 
Jack, whom she had pictured as 
her perfect gentleman; Jack, the 
chevalier sans reproche ; Jack, her 
hero, came home at one o’clock, in 
the dress of a common workman, 
to a dinner served, on a bare table, 
by an old woman who made no 
pretence even to be clean. Her 
father, who loved her so much, 
who shed tears of joy when he 
brought her to his cottage, was 
absolutely ignorant of the simplest 
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rules of civilised life: what should 
she do, how should she live in 
such a barrack? And then she 
looked round her room for the 
second time. Yellow, gaudy yel- 
low; red, staring red; green, a 
ghastly green; blue, a blue which 
seemed to dance before her eyes— 
all the colours of the rainbow, the 
colours of the spectrum, simple, 
and unmistakable, drove sharp 
arrows into her brain, and made 
her head reel. Upstairs, the mi- 
sery of the colours; downstairs, 
the misery of a room which was 
little better than a parlour in a 
pot-house. And Jack to take no 
notice of it all! There was the 
sting of it: no trouble or care 
about it at all, though he knew 
better things. Had he come to 
despise them, then? Did he think 
that things could go on anyhow 
so long as he lived with Myles 
Cuolahan? In her anger the 


young girl paced up and down the 
room, wringing her hands and 


crying. 

All the afternoon she spent up- 
stairs, for she did not dare to face 
the old woman and see the squalor 
of the sitting-room. At six Jack 
and Myles came home together, 
and her father called cheerily to 
her to come down to tea. 

She dried her eyes, brushed her 
hair, and descended. Myles caught 
her by both hands and danced 
round her, laughing, crying, and 
kissing her by turns. 

‘Isn’t. she the real jewel? he 
cried. ‘Isn’t she the picture of 
her grandmother, the purtiest girl 
in all Pettigo, for whose eyes my 
grandfather gave up the Church, 
and very likely got another million 
years of purgatory. And well 
bought, too! Ye’re like my own 
mother, alaunah, and I love you 
all the better for it. Ye’ve got 
her eyes, and her sweet, red, purty 
lips; and when you laugh, ye’ll 
have her laugh as well.’ 
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He held her at arms’-length 
and looked at her as if she was a 
picture. Then he kissed her again. 
But she was like an unreal thing 
to him, and he kissed her doubt- 
fully, on the forehead, with a cer- 
tain reverence upon him, as if it 
was not altogether becoming one 
in his position to kiss so beautiful 
a young lady. Then he placed her 
in his own easy-chair, and sat op- 
posite to her, with his hands upon 
his knees. 

Jack meanwhile stood awk- 
wardly at the doorway, saying no- 
thing, but wondering how they 
were going to manage. What were 
they to do with a young lady? 
And could this be the child he 
remembered to have carried about ? 
—who had slept in his arms; 
whom he had promised, boy as 
he was, her dying mother to pro- 
tect ? 

Norah made tea. In his delight 
her father drank as many cups as 


“she would give him, eating up, by 


way of stay before supper, some- 
thing like a loaf of bread. Tea 
despatched, he swept, by a dex- 
terous movement of his huge hand, 
all the crumbs on the floor—he 
had made a good many. Norah 
shrank back appalled. Then he 
tossed all the plates and cups to- 
gether, carried them out of the 
room, and came back, with a smile 
of ineffable satisfaction, to finish 
the clearing-up by wiping the table 
with his own handkerchief. 

‘ And what will we do with you 
now, alaunah ? asked Myles. ‘I'd 
like to do nothing but look in 
your sweet face all the day, and 
I'd be contented.’ 

‘I should like,’ said Norah, ‘to 
go for a walk with Jack, and see 
the place.’ 

Jack trembled, because he anti- 
cipated trouble; but he said no- 
thing. 

‘ Will you take me somewhere ?” 
said Norah, when they were out- 
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side the house; ‘anywhere, if we 
can be quiet.’ 

Jack led her to some open fields 
—it was in early summer—where 
the path led across grass that the 
breath of the smelting-furnaces 
had not yet spoiled. Behind rose 
the smoke of the town, like a 
dome, for the evening was still; 
before them stretched far off the 


green hills, and on the left the . 


ocean, half a mile away. Norah 
looked round and drew a breath. 

* Your town is hateful and ugly,’ 
she said; ‘ your country is flat and 
ugly: why do you live here ?’ 

‘ We live where our work forces 
us to live,’ replied Jack. ‘It is 
not like Bedesbury. Do not judge 
us, Norah, by your first day. I did 
not know that you were coming, or 
I should have done something to 
make it a little different.’ 

‘ Jack,’ she said, ‘you must! It 
would drive me mad! You know 
what I want.’ 

‘I know,’ said Jack, with a sigh. 
*But oh, Norah! he is so kind, so 
self-denying, so entirely true, that 
I never liked to say anything.’ 

‘It is because my father is all 
this, that I am not ashamed of 
him. But I must have more: I 
must have no one else ashamed 
of him. When I went away to live 
with Miss Ferens, if I had been 
old enough I should have said, 
“ Jack, take care of my father.”’ 

‘It was what your mother said, 
Norah. I have taken some care of 
him, perhaps; forgive meif I have 
not done more.’ 

‘I cannot bear it!’ said the girl, 
passionately. ‘Jack, it is your 
fault!—your fault! Remember, 
you were taken from the gutter, 
like me. We are both of us chil- 
dren of the street. And now you 
are a gentleman, and you despise 
my poor father, and have not 
thought it worth your while even 
to try and teach him the things 
he ought to know. It is cruel !— 


it is cruel! Did you never think 
of me? And if you ever gave mea 
thought, did you picture me 
brought up in a hovel, and living 
anyhow? My poor father! my 
dear father! my kind and affec- 
tionate father! Oh, Jack! how 
could you ?—how could you? 

She stopped: her eyes filled 
with tears, and her voice broke 
down. Jack could say nothing. 

‘Give me back my father,’ she 
said, ‘as he ought to be! Re- 
member, Jack, if you do not help 
me now, I will never forgive you! 
—never |’, 

‘ Norah !—dear Norah !—forgive 
me, and have patience.’ 

‘Oh, Jack! there are we three 
—only three of us, together in 
the world—you and he, and I; 
and I don’t know which of us 
two he loves the best. But I can- 
not speak to him; and you must!’ 

‘Norah! trust me a little. I 
can hardly realise yet that you are 
the little girl I used to run about 
with. Give us a little time—a few 
days. To-night your father shall 
do as he pleases; and to-morrow 
you shall see a difference.’ 

They went back. Myles was 
sitting in his shirt-sleeves, smoking 
a pipe. He began to sing when 
they came in. It was growing 
dark, and one lighted candle stood 
on the table. Everything looked 
squalid. There were no pictures; 
nothing on the mantleshelf; above 
all, no flowers. The curtains were 
dingy; the carpet was dirty. 

‘ Come and see my lathe, Norah,’ 
said Jack. 

She followed him into a room 
which was a perfect contrast to 
the other. Jack lit the lamp, and 
showed her his books on the 
shelves, the lathe at which he 
worked, the cunning things he 
had made out of it, the designs 
which he had drawn, and all with 
a gentle, deferent air, patiently 
explaining one thing after the 
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other, which went to the girl’s 
heart. She looked him frankly 
in face with her two deep black 
eyes, at length holding out both 
her hands, and saying softly, 
‘ Jack, I forgive you.’ 

Jack laughed, and took her 
hands. Why did he not kiss her? 
It troubled Norah ; but still it was 
something to be on good terms 
again with Jack. In this room 
he was her hero again. Here he 
was strong, clever, brave; in the 
other .... You see, it was not till 
that day that Jack even realised the 
true discomforts of his life, and 
with his thoughts full of his work, 
he never noticed those little ex- 
centricities of behaviour which 
Norah’s presence brought out so 
vividly. So that he was sheepish, 
silent, and abashed. Then, hand 
in hand, they went back. It was 
Norah who took Jack’s hand, as if 
it belonged to her; not Jack, who 


would not have dared to take hers. . 


Jack brought his little oil-lamp 
with him, which at least made the 
room look brighter. 

* It does my heart good, children,’ 
said Myles, filling another pipe, the 
room already being heavy with 
smoke, and Norah trying hard not 
to cough; ‘it does me good to 
see you together just as you used 
to be. Lord! Lord! if only Biddy 
could see you now! But she does 
avy coorse from heaven, where 
they’ve got eyes like magnifying 
glasses and telescopes. She was 
a Roman, poor Biddy. I’m a Pro- 
desdan, you know, alaunah, like 
your purty self. I’ve been a Pro- 
desdan since the day when I ate 
up Larry M‘Brearty’s collops. “ Ye 
murdherin’ black /Prodesdan,” 
said my father, powdherin’ 
away with his walkin’-stick, “I'll 
tache ye to be a Roman.” :“ If 
that’s the way, father,” says I, 
“Tll be a Prodesdan.” And I 
bolted, and never seen him since. 
Norah, me darlin’, can you sing ?” 


* Yes, father, I will sing to you 
some day, not to-night, please.’ 

For her heart was so full and 
so troubled that she could not 
trust her voice. 

‘ Your grandmother had a sweet 
voice,’ said Myles. ‘ I should like 
to hear you sing like her. But 
you'll sing better,no doubt. Would 
you like to hear the song of the 
Colleen Rue, such as the poor old 
lady used to croon it out ? 

‘ Sing it, Myles,’ said Jack. 

Myles put down his legs to the 
ground, sat bold upright, and fix- 
ing his. eyes upon a black spot in 
the paper, began to sing more 
Hibernico, that is, with many and 
lengthened flourishes, the follow- 
ing classical ditty, an amcbean 
strain, reminding the reader o 
Theocritus :— . 


‘As I roved out one summer morning, 
a speculating most curiously, 
To my surprise I soon espied a charming 
fair one approaching me. 
I stood awhile, in deep meditation, con- 
templating what I should do, 
But, recruiting all my sensations, | 
thus accosted the Colleen Rue. 


* Are you Aurora, or the goddess Flora, 

Cleopatra, or Venus bright, 

Or Heien fair beyond compare that Paris 
stole from the Greeks by flight ? 

Thou fairest creature, you have enslaved 
me: I’m in intricatives by Cupid’s clue, 

Whose Gordian Knot and infatuations de- 
ranged my ideas for you, dear Colleen 
Rue.” 


*“ Kind sir, be aisy, and do not taize me 
wid your false praises most jestingly, 

Your dissimulations and insinuations, 
your fantastic praises seducing me: 

I am not Aurora, nor the goddess Flora, 

but a rural damsel to all men’s view : 

That’s here condoling my situation: and 
my appellation is the Colleen Rue.” 


‘Was I Hector, that noble victor who 
died a victim to a Grecian’s skill, 
Or was I Paris, whose deeds were various, 
as an arbitrator on Ida’s hill, 
I should rove through Asia and Arabia, 
and sweet Pennsylvania, seeking you, 
And the burning regions, like famed 
Orpheus, for one embrace of the 
Colleen Rue.” 
12 
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‘Sir, I am surprised and dissatisfied at 
your tantalising insolence ; 

I am not so stupid, nor enslaved by Cupid, 
as to be duped by your eloquence ; 
Therefore desist from your solicitations, 
as I’m engaged, I declare ’tis true, 
Toa lad I love beyond all earthly treasure, 

and he’ll soon enjoy his Colleen Rue.” 


* Now all you deities whose power is pre- 
vailing, I pray to my feeble theme 
give ear; 

Likewise, ye Muses, who never refuses, 
the wounds of Cupid I pray you hear: 

In emigration to some foreign nation, is 
my determination, the world through 

In search to find a maid more kind than 
the blooming fair one, sweet Colleen 
Rue.’ 


Myles finished at length, a little 
hoarse with the effort used, and 
looked round for applause. None 
came; only presently Norah asked, 
blushing : 

‘Did my grandmother sing like 
that, father ?’ 

*‘ When she sang English songs, 
alaunah. We had a different style 
for the Irish. Listen now.’ 

With a changed voice, and in a 
sweet and simple way, Myles sang, 
to Irish words, the plaintive air 
that has been hammered on so 
many pianos and ground out by 
s0 many organs that we have 
ceased to feel how beautiful it is, 
‘The Harp that once in Tara’s 
halls” But it was an old, old 
Irish ballad long before Moore got 
hold of it. 

‘Sing like that, father,’ said 
Norah ; ‘ always sing like that, and 
never like the other song. Do 
you know any more Irish songs ?” 

He sang one or two more that 
he remembered, which are in the 
‘Irish Melodies,’ and then he re- 
membered no more, and began to 
fill his pipe again. 

Jack significantly took out his 
watch, and Norah rose. 

‘ It is almost bedtime,’ she said. 
‘What time do you have prayers, 
father ? 

Myles looked astonished. Jack 
hung his head guiltily. 
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* When you lived with Mr. For- 
tescue, Jack,’ the girl said severely, 
‘ you had prayers, I am sure.’ 

* Yes, Norah.’ 

‘Where do you go to church, 
father ?” 

‘I never go to church, Norah.’ 

‘When you were living with 
Mr. Fortescue, Jack, you went to 
church ? 

‘ Yes, Norah.’ 

‘Father, as we cannot have 
prayers to-night, I suppose, I will 
sing you the Evening Hymn.’ 

She took her father’s hand in 
her own two hands—such an im- 
mense great rough paw in hands 
so tiny and so delicate—and began 
to sing, in a low voice first, that 
swelled and grew in tone and rich- 
ness till it was as the voice of one 
inspired, the dear old Evening 
Hymn. Jack stood with bent head ; 
Myles, his impressionable heart 
pierced by her voice, dropped tears 
upon his daughter’s hand. 

When she had finished, while 
the air yet vibrated with the tones 
of her voice, she kissed her father 
lightly on the forehead and was 
gone. 

A minute elapsed, during which 
neither spoke. 

* Myles,’ said- Jack. 

‘ Jack,’ said Myles. 

‘ We shall have to alter a good 
deal.’ 

‘So we shall, Jack. It isn’t 
every one that gets an angel from 
heaven to live with them. What 
will we do with her at all—and 
what will we do with ourselves ?” 

Jack explained a few things 
which he thought required to be 
done to the internal arrangements 
of the house, and then he turned 
to the more delicate subject of 
personal behaviour. Myles under- 
stood directly. 

‘I knew it,’ he said; ‘I knew 
that I was only a rough, common 
man. Tell me what to do, Jack; 
don’t spare me—tell me all.’ 
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Jack took him at his word. 
When he had gone on for some 
ten minutes, trying to give Myles 
as complete a treatise as possible 
on the nature of good-breeding, 
his pupil stretched out both hands 
in dismay. 

*Oh! Jack, Jack, I'll never 
learn it! TI’ll never learn it at all 
— it’s impossible! What will Ido? 

Jack laughed and sent him to 


Norah came down at eight. 
Jack was gone to his work. The 
father received her with a guilty 
look, as of one who has sinned, 
been found out, and is sorry. 

‘Norah,’ he said, ‘give me a 
month.’ 

‘Give you a month, father? 
what for? 

‘To learn not to disgrace you: 
to make myself less common—so 
that you needn’t be ashamed to 
sit in the same room with me.’ 
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‘ Father!’ 

‘No, child, I'll take a month. 
And now, Norah, Jack has told 
me all that you want, and you 
shall have it. The workmen are 
coming to-day to make this room 
proper for you; and there’s a maid 
Jack has got already for you; and 
I’m going to smoke my pipe in 
Jack’s room; and—and—what’s 
the rest of it? Oh! you are to 
have the keys—here they are, and 
nothing locked up—and to order 
everything the same as you are 
accustomed to.’ 

‘You won’t mind dining at six 
instead of having tea, father?’ 

‘Not the laste in the world, 
Norah, if you'll give me my tea at 
one. And I can have supper in 
the kitchen, so as not to disturb 
you. And you'll sing to me, 


Norah, dear, won’t you, every 
evening ?” 


(To be continued.) 
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GENIUS EN NEGLIGE. 


Two Dutcn lrcTURES By THE AUTHOR or ‘Famous BoreMIans,’ ETC. 


artist, and especially the 
painter, such as 1 propose to 
sketch him in the following pages, 
exists no longer, except in the 
imagination of the novelists, or in 
the biographies that profess to 
give an account of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth-cen- 
tury worthies of the brush. . He 
is practically as extinct as the 
Dodo. Society has done away with 
him. In her ruthless crusade 
against everything that savours of 
Bohemianism, she is accomplishing 
for the unconventionally-mannered 
—the reader will pardon these 
two long words—what the spread 
of civilisation is doing for the Red 
Indian of the American, and the 
Aborigine of the Australian con- 
tinents, that is, ‘ improving him off 
the face of the earth.’ No sooner 
has he become worthy of the name 
than Society takes the artist under 
her wing; and under the shelter 
of her protecting plumage, con- 
verts him, by a curious process of 
metempsychosis, into a stiff, formal 
automaton, whose every movement 
is, or has to be, carefully regulated 
by her unwritten code of suavity. 
Woe betide him if he cannot suit 
himself to this pendulum-like exist- 
ence. No matter how great his 
talents may be, Society will have 
nothing to do with him, and, as 
she is accepted by the world at 
large as the arbiter in all that 
pertains to taste, true genius is 
often left out in the cold, while 
mediocrity becomes the spoilt 
child. Our oldest of comic week- 
lies had a little sketch, a few 
months ago, in which a painter 
was bewailing his hard lot in 
being persistently refused a place 
for his pictures by the Hanging 
Committee of the Royal Academy. 
‘No wonder,’ said the friend to 


whom the complaint was made, 
‘look at the thickness of your 
boots. Do you think any one gets 
into Burlington House with such 
soles?’ If not altogether correct, 
there was a large element of truth 
in the skit. Nor is this all. In 
their anxiety to lionise some one, 
the component members of what 
we call the ‘upper ten’ are not 
unlike the sheep of Panurge. It 
is enough for one of them to lead 
the way, and the others follow as 
a matter of course. Every one 
shouts that’s the ‘coming man,’ 
until he, the coming man, awoke 
by the noise, at last believes him- 
self, like King Psaphon of old, to 
be in reality as great as they 
would make him out. The parrots 
employed by that monarch to pro- 
nounce his name in the market- 
place were not more ignorant of 
what they were jabbering than 
are these modern makers and 
breakers of artistic reputation. 
En revanche, the one who has no 
friend in court is left in obscurity. 
Times were, however, when art 
was appreciated for its own sake, 
without regard to the habits and 
manners of its exponents, or their 
conformity with the laws of eti- 
quette. Gerard Douw refusing to 
receive his best patron, the Swedish 
Ambassador; Rembrandt adding 
a tail to Burgomaster Six’s por- 
trait; Bakhuizen quarrelling with 
Peter the Great; Benvenuto Cel- 
lini at perpetual loggerheads with 
King Francis, are all vagaries 
that would mar any man’s success 
in our generation. When Sgana- 
relle says: ‘ Nous avons changé tout 
cela, he hits the nail but partly; 
it is Borbonius who anticipated 
our feelings better, when he ex- 
claimed, ‘ Tempora mutantur, nos et 
mutamur in illis.”’ ‘The times are 
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subject to change, and we change 
with them.’ 

If the reader would like to see 
the artist en déshabillé, such as he 
is rarely to be found nowadays, 
for the simple reason that no one 
would care to look at him, let him 
follow me in imagination to the 
pretty town of Haarlem, about two 
centuries and a half back, and I 
will introduce him to one whose 
name has become a household 
word in the mouths of connois- 
seurs, whose works are still match- 
less for spirit and finish, and 
whose conduct, unconventional as 
it was, has not abated one jot of 
his posthumous glory. 

It is a lovely autumn evening 
in the year 1628, and the inhabit- 
ants of the garden of Holland are 
wrapt in that deep slumber which 
is sometimes called ‘ beauty-sleep.’ 
The carillons of St. Bavon have 
just chimed the quarter after 
ten. All has become quiet again, 


when the stillness of the night is ~ 


once more disturbed by a ‘caco- 
phonous harmony,’ if I may be 
allowed the paradoxical term. 
Harmonious in intent, cacophonous 
in execution, it wakes the echoes 
of the silent streets and elicits 
sundry curses from the somnolent 
burgers on the head of the per- 
former. Look at him, as he comes 
staggering round the corner—the 
centre of a group of three—having 
just left the Blue Lamb, the inn 
where he is in the habit of spend- 
ing his evenings. He is supported 
by two young men, who have all 
their work to do to keep him up- 
right. It is Frans Hals, of whom 
both Van Dyck and Rubens, his 
master, said ‘that he was the 
greatest portrait-painter of the 
age. That stripling to the left of 
him, holding a lantern in one 
hand while with the other he 
guides the drunkard’s uncertain 
steps, is Adriaan van Ostade; the 
one to the right, somewhat 
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younger, is Dirk van Delen. Sway- 
ing to and fro, like a ship in a 
strong gale, he is safely steered at 
last by the lads through a tortuous 
and narrow.alley, at the end of 
which they halt in front of a 
mean, miserable-looking house, 
their common habitation. The 
door is opened by an old crone, 
who mutters the reverse of a bless- 
ing. She might have saved her- 
self the trouble. Benediction or 
anathema, it is all the same to 
Hals. With repeated stumblings 
they succeed in hauling him up 
the stairs and into his room, where 
they divest him of his clothing, 
take his shoes and stockings off, 
and leave him to rest and to his 
prayers. ‘Prayers!’ I hear the 
reader exclaim, ‘does he pray?’ 
Yes, he does; in a moment or two 
we shall listen to his supplication. 
Thankful for having finished with 
their nightly job, for such it has 
become, the pupils ascend another 
flight, and find themselves in a 
garret right above Hals’ head. 
They are met at the door by 
another lad of about their own 
age, who welcomes them with a 
significant smile, whispering, 
‘ Everything is ready.’ Allow me 
to present him to you as he stands 
there bareheaded. Short almost 
to stumpiness; a round, open face, 
which even the evident traces of 
short rations cannot altogether 
rob of its ‘ morbidezza,’ as Théo- 
phile Gautier calls pulpiness of 
flesh ; a smooth, cup-rounded fore- 
head; expressive eyes, a little too 
blue, perhaps, in their indication 
of weak-mindedness; a finely 
chiselled nose—such as is rarely 
seen on the face of a Dutchman— 
almost straight, broad - backed, 
somewhat thick, and awry at the 
button; quivering, open nostrils; 
a long upper lip; the lower thick 
and drooping; a massive dimpled - 
chin; the whole crowned by a 
mass of nut-brown, wavy hair, 
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descending in curls almost to his 
shoulders, such is Adriaan Brou- 
wer at the age of nineteen. He 
has been a disciple of Hals for the 
last six or seven years, during 
which time he has received from 
that gentleman’s wife more kicks 
than halfpence, and more blows 
than food. Not from the painter 
himself. Drunkard as he was, he 
was kind and good to his pupils; 
proof whereof, that they had taken 
it upon themselves, as a matter of 
duty, and for fear that any acci- 
dent should befall him, to conduct 
him home from the inn every 
night. 

What was Brouwer alluding to 
when he told his comrades that 
‘ everything is ready’? We shall 
see directly. No sooner has the 
door been closed than the trio 
advances to the middle of the 
room, where a curious heap of 
ropes lies scattered on the floor. 
Suddenly they go down on all 
fours and apply their ears to the 
boards. Are they going to pray, 
too? No, for they rise almost 
immediately to take hold of the 
cordage near them. Brouwer and 
Van Delen grasp each one end, 
while Van Ostade, being the eldest 
and the strongest, takes two for 
his share. Attentively they listen 
to the sounds below, until amidst 
the mutterings of their intoxicated 
master a distinct sentence falls 
upon their ears: ‘Good Lord, good 
Lord, take me to your glorious 
heaven shortly.’ That is what they 
have been waiting for, this, the 
stereotyped nightly appeal to be 
translated beyond the skies. ‘A 
pull, a strong pull, and a pull al- 
together,’ and the bed bereath as- 
cends slowly but surely in the air. 
For a few moments only, though. 
Drunk as he is, Frans has sufficient 
sense to notice the ascension s0 
long prayed for; but far from as- 
cribing it to the improvised me- 
chanism of his pupils, he thinks 
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that he has been listened to at 
last, and that he is being taken 
to heaven there and then. This 
thought fills him with fear, and 
he pleads for time. ‘Good Lord, 
not just yet, if you please, not just 
yet.’ And the three jokers above, 
almost choking with suppressed 
laughter, let the bed gently down. 

Hals being assured that his 
couch has become stationary once 
more, falls into a deep sleep, which 
gives the lads the opportunity of 
detaching their machinery. It is 
said that Frans never prayed after 
that night. Sufficient of him, our 
business lies with Brouwer. 

* * * * * 

Six years have elapsed. It is a 
sunny afternoon in May 1634, 
though very little of its cheerful- 
ness penetrates into the gloomy 
cell where we meet once more 
with poor Adriaan. It is part of 
the prison constructed in one of 
the angles of the citadel, which 
was built by the Duke of Alva to 
keep the rebellious Antwerpenaars 
in check. How comes he there? 
Simply enough. He has been 
arrested as a spy by the Spanish 
sbirri. They must have been very 
bad judges of physiognomy. A 
spy is a crafty being, whose ap- 
parent confidence and assumed’ 
tranquillity always more or less 
betray his circumspection and his 
fear. Our man is the very reverse ; 
he is indiscretion personified. 
Those that have seen his portrait, 
painted by himself, in the gallery 
at Dresden, will be in a position 
to judge how much he had in 
common with a professional espion. 

Nevertheless there he is safe 
enough under lock and key. Not 
that he takes the matter au sérieux. 
To beguile the tediousness of his 
imprisonment he intones now 
and then a snatch of a Dutch or 
Flemish patriotic song, or else 
empties enormous goblets of beer— 
that is, when he can get them— 
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chaffs his gaolers, draws their 
caricatures on the walls; in one 
word, plays the devil to such an 
extent that his next-door neigh- 
bour, a captive as well as he, and 
who is no less a personage than 
Albert de Ligne, Prince de Bar- 
bangon, Comte d’Aigremont and 
de la Roche, Knight of the Golden 
Fleece, &c., &c., becomes interested 
in him, and obtains, by his in- 
fluence, the permission of the 
governor that Brouwer shall come 
and keep him (the Prince) com- 


pany. 

Next day finds the newly-made 
friends seated at the same table, 
a large apoplectic jug of amber- 
tinted beer between them; in the 
distance through the small win- 
dows appears at intervals the 
tan-coloured face of some Castilian 
or Asturian, some caballero, as 
noble as the king of Spain him- 
self, but obliged to occupy the 
humiliating position of warder to 
the Flemings—these ‘Gueux,’ as 
they contemptuously call them, 
never dreaming that these beggars 
would almost become their masters 
in a few years. 

The Prince is recounting his 
adventures of love and war: 

* Twice he fights his battles over, 

Thrice he slays the slain.’ 


The painter narrates the story of 
his young and chequered, though 
not altogether joyless, life. While 
still young, he designed flowers 
and birds on caps, which his mo- 
ther sold to the peasant women to 
buy bread; but even as a child he 
was already fond of accompany- 
ing his father to the alehouse, 
and &@ humer le piot, as Rabelais 
has it. 

He tells him how Hals, struck 
by his precocious talents, offered 
to teach him; how he began to 
instruct him in the various tech- 
nicalities, which the most happy 
genius, if left to itself, could never 
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master, and which can be taught 
by experience alone; how, when 
his master saw that his lessons 
were bearing fruit, he changed his 
conduct towards him, at the sug- 
gestion of Mrs. Hals, a pitiless 
Megera, who made him isolate the 
boy away from his comrades ; how 
he was shut up in a miserable 
garret, with hardly any clothes 
to cover him, and where, almost 
starved to death, he was forced, 
day after day, to throw off small 
pictures, which were sold by Hals 
at a great price, and of the merits 
of which he (Brouwer) was abso- 
lutely ignorant ; how, following the 
example of their elder, his fellow- 
pupils bought drawings of him, 
which they paid for at the rate of 
a penny a figure, and which they 
afterwards disposed of for hun- 
dreds of guilders; how, tired of 
such an existence, he made his way, 
at the instigation of Van Ostade, 
his only true friend, to Amster- 
dam, where he arrived, footsore and 
penniless, but full of confidence in 
his youth and the future; how he 
sold his first great work, ‘A quarrel 
between peasants and soldiers,’ to 
M. de Vernandois, who gave him a 
hundred ducatons for it ; how that 
gentleman told him that his pro- 
ductions were already noted and 
valued ; how he was stupefied by 
the, to him, enormous sum, and, 
in the exuberance of his feelings, 
ran home, emptied the bag of gold 
on his pallet, and rolled himself 
round in it; how he spent it in 
ten days, exclaiming, when the last 
piece was gone, ‘ Thank God, I have 
got rid of that load, and feel all 
the lighter for it.’ 

Much more does he tell, which 
space forbids me to reproduce in 
detail; but throughout the whole 
tale he shows the same philo- 
sophical espiéglerie, which never 
left him till his death. 

He flavours his récit with sundry 
anecdotes, some of which are so 
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good that I cannot forbear to retail 
one or two. 

Shortly after his first picture 
was sold, his parents, to whom he 
was very good, expostulated with 
him upon the meanness of his at- 
tire. Forthwith he goes to the 
tailor and orders a splendid justau- 
corps of velvet, a cloak embroidered 
with gold lace and satin, and every- 
thing to match. The change pro- 
duced its effect immediately. He 
received an invitation to a wed- 
ding party. In the midst of the 
dinner, while all the guests are at 
table, he chooses a dish, the sauce 
of which appears to him the rich- 
est, throws it over his garments, 
apostrophising them thus: ‘It’s you 
that ought to fare the best, because 
you, not I, were invited.’ Diogenes 
could not have surpassed the se- 
verity of the reproof. 

One more, and I resume my 
sketch. 

After being robbed of every- 
thing he possessed, he returns 
to Amsterdam in a most pitiable 
state. He provides himself, on 
credit, with a suit of plain linen, 
covers it, by the aid of his brush, 
with the most delicious flowers, and 
takes a walk in the public prome- 
nade. Every one’s, but especially 
the ladies’, attention is drawn upon 
him, and he is pestered with re- 
quests for the address of the ma- 
nufacturer of the material. His 
answer is a sponge and some water. 
With a few strokes he restores 
Vile de satin of the curé of Meudon. 

Thus chat the Prince and the 
artist. The former encourages him 
with cheering words, and stimu- 
lates him to work. Brouwer asks 
for brushes and colours, and re- 
produces, there and then, on the 
canvas a sketch of the soldiers who 
are guarding them, sitting at play 
in the next room. 

The picture finished, Albert de 
Ligne, mistrustful of his own judg- 
ment, sends for Rubens, who no 
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sooner caught sight of it than, like 
Praxiteles of old, when Appelles 
had been to visit him in his ab- 
sence, and left, as the only sign of 
his call, a figure drawn on the wall, 
he exclaimed, ‘ This is Brouwer’s! 
No one could have treated a scene 
with so much dash and perfection.’ 
And on the spot he offers six hun- 
dred guilders for it. 

The reader may easily imagine 
that the Prince de Barbancgon did 
not part with his little treasure. 

The Lord of Stein did not stop 
there. He took steps to obtain 
Brouwer’s freedom, lodged him in 
his own house, admitted him to his 
table, and provided for all his 
wants. But the inveterate Bohe- 
mianism of Adriaan could not re- 
concile itself to the regularity of 
the great painter’s household. The 
elegance of the latter’s manners, 
the high-bred tone of his usual 
companions and friends were in- 
supportable to Brouwer, whose 
every movement, whose lightest 
words were at variance and in 
discord with his present surround- 
ings. He already began to regret 
his garret at Haarlem, where, at 
least, no one censured his doings 
or criticised his bearing. Unable 
to hold out any longer, he sells his 
clothes, flees from his benefactor 
as from a tyrant, and replunges 
with ecstasy into disorder and 
debauch. 

My companion picture claims its 
promised space, and I am obliged 
to curtail this in order to make 
room for it. 

Little remains to be said. After 
leaving Rubens, Brouwer picks up 
with an Antwerp baker, Van Craes- 
beek, whom he teaches to paint 
while making love to his wife. 
They lead the jolliest of lives, until 
they are obliged to fly the town for 
debt. Adriaan makes his way to 
Paris, but does not meet with the 
success he expected, and returns, 
after four years’ absence, worn out 
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and ill, to die three days after- 
wards in the hospital, at the age 
of thirty-two. They bury him in 
the common /osse ; but his whilom 
protector has him disinterred, and 
provides a last resting-place for 
him in the church of the Car- 
melites. 

Such was the deplorable end of 
a genius, degraded by his debasing 
habits. Notwithstanding his idle- 
ness and irregular life, he has left 
a considerable number of paint- 
ings, every one a masterpiece ; and 
there would have been many more 
had he not, like Tarquin’s sybil, 
burnt those for which he could not 
obtain the price he had fixed upon 
them beforehand. It is said that 
Rubens intended to erect a monu- 
ment on his grave, that the design 
was ready, but that death pre- 


vented the execution of his plan. 
o * 7 = * 


‘Comme on est bien dans un 
grenier & vingt ans,’ Béranger has 
sung, and though I beg to differ 


from that gentleman’s opinion, 
perhaps you, reader, will not mind 
climbing that crazy staircase in 
order to become acquainted with 
the greatest of Holland’s genre 
painters. Stoop low as you enter 
the door, for fear the same fate 
befall you as the woman of whom 
Mr. Jingle told the Pickwickians, 
who was left with a sandwich in 
her hand, but without a mouth to 
put itin. Look around you. On 
the easel there is a canvas just 
begun ; a little farther on in that 
corner there is a picture that has 
just received the last touch of the 
master-hand. Scattered on the 
floor, on the chairs, are sketches 
that would provoke nowadays a 
fierce battle among the art-buyers 
at Christie’s; wherever you turn 
the eye there are figures, that seem 
ready to start and speak to you, 
and you cannot help admiring the 
correctness of the drawing, the 
vigorousness, and warmth of the 
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colouring, the life and truth of 
the touch. And if, after examin- 
ing all these little wonders, you 
wish to know their author, and to 
compliment him, turn round : here 
he stands, this stout, short, rubi- 
cund, jolly-looking personage, who 
has doffed his cap when he saw 
you come in, and who is now, 
with the usual phlegm of his coun- 
trymen, waiting until you shall 
address him. This is Jan Steen, 
‘the Juvenal of the Brush,’ as he 
has been called. Born in Leyden 
in 1636, from respectable and 
well-to-do parents, he evinced al- 
ready at the most early age such a 
decided talent for that art, which 
would render his name illustrious, 
that his father, a rich brewer, 
placed him under the tuition of 
Knuffer, a.German, established at 
Utrecht, where Jan made such 
rapid strides in his profession that 
his master declared, after two 
years, that his pupil had nothing 
more to learn from him. He was 
then transferred to Van Gooyen, a 
celebrated landscape-painter at 
Haarlem, whose daughter he mar- 
ried. Soit a want of confidence 
in his own powers, or a conscious- 
ness of his inherent indolence, 
though favourably known to fame 
already, he did not think that he 
could provide for himself and wife 
by his brush alone; so his father 
set him up in a brewery at Delft. 
This was the worst that could 
possibly have been done for Jan, 
for it fostered his besetting sin, 
drink. Here we find Steen in- 
stalled in his new domicile, with 
his wife, his paints, and his easel. 
Brewer and painter by turns, he 
divided his time between the two 
branches of production, going from 
his studio to his vats, and from 
his vats to the studio. His natu- 
ral inclination soon got the upper 
hand of his wise resolutions. He 
brewed more beer than he painted 
pictures, sold less than he brewed, 
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and drank more than he sold, 
thanks to his numerous acquaint- 
ances, some of whom had been his 
fellow-pupils, and who were more 
or less given to a life of pleasure, 
idleness, and insouciance. This 
sort of game could not last very 
long, and he shortly descended a 
rung in the social ladder. From 
brewer he became innkeeper. His 
wife had not the slightest influence 
over him. If now and then a 
happy idea smiled on his imagi- 
nation, or the contemplation of a 
joyous scene inspired him with the 
wish to transport it to his canvas, 
the arrival of a comrade or the 
visit of a strange brother-artist 
immediately drew him away from 
his scarcely attempted work. The 
inn, like the brewery, soon ran to 
ground, for he now had to pay to 
the purveyors for the drink which 
his bibulous friends did not settle 
for: Every now and then barrels 
were empty, and no chance of re- 
filling them. When in such a 
predicament Jan took down his 
sign, closed the house, replaced 
his white apron by a vest daubed 
over with colours, left the taproom 
for the top of the house, and set 
to painting. His long habits of 
intemperance had not quenched 
the fire of his genius. His pic- 
tures, scarcely finished, were 
eagerly bought up by customers, 
who disputed among themselves 
for the privilege of paying the, for 
those days, high prices for them. 
The gold received for them passed 
immediately into the pockets of 
the Delft brewers, the sign-board of 
the Silver Pot reappeared proudly 
over the door, like the feudal 
escutcheon of a castle long neg- 
lected by its noble masters. This 
metamorphosis was @ common oc- 
currence in the life of our hero. 

Thirst and friendship emptied 
the casks, work and talent filled 
them again. 

We have just arrived on one of 
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these days, when there are high 
jinks at the Silver Pot. We re- 
ceive an invitation to assist at one 
of these carousals. Outside, the 
freshly-painted sign swings gaily 
on its newly-oiled hinges; inside, 
the furbished pewter shines like 
silver; the long oaken tables, 
scrubbed white like snow, are co- 
vered with napkins even more 
dazzlingly white. The double brew 
frets and sparkles in the pot-bellied 
jugs, from which it will soon be 
poured into glasses transparent as 
crystal; the floor disappears be- 
neath a thick layer of Homeric 
yellow sand, fantastically designed 
into spirals, arabesques, and lo- 
zenges by some Dutch Dorine, or 
industrious Nicole, worthy servant 
of such a master, but who will 
shortly witness the effacing of her 
handiwork beneath the burly steps 
of the convives. What is the 
reason of all this gaiety? Jan 
has sold one of his pictures, and 
it being the feast of St. Luke, the 
famous painters of the age are 
coming to celebrate it by onze vriend 
Jan (at our friend Jan’s), as old 
Houbraken familiarly calls him. 
This somewhat sombre-looking, 
low-roofed room will presently 
contain the élite of the talent of 
Flanders and Holland. At short 
intervals they arrive. What ori- 
ginal, characteristic figures! These 
two men, with the frank, open 
faces and intelligent looks, who 
are advancing arm-in-arm are 
Jacob Ruysdaal and his younger 
brother Salomon. The one whom 
they are shaking hands with is 
Frans van Mieris, who is discussing 
the latest news with Bakhuizen, the 
prototype of all the Clarkson 
Stansfields and Turners. Stum- 
bling on the threshold of the door, 
in his haste to greet his old bed- 
fellow, comes Berghem; and be- 
hind him, as stately as a king, 
walks Potter, facile princeps for all 
ages to come in the delineation of 
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the bovine race. During this 
time the last touches have been 
given to the preparations. Atone 
end of the board the succulent 
Mechlen (Malines) ham offers its 
blushing flanks, while at the oppo- 
site side, face to face with the 
porcine dainty, stand the products 
of the Edam dairies. They eat, 
they drink, they laugh, they chat, 
they shout, one would say one of 
the franches repues of Villon, if it 
were possible for Jan Steen’s roof 
to shelter aught but honest people. 

* Well, Adriaan,’ exclaims Bak- 
huizen across the table, ‘ what 
have you done since we had that 
pint at Amsterdam last summer ?’ 

‘Let him be,’ says Salomon 
Ruysdaal softly. ‘Don’t you see 
that he is studying that dog lying 
between the legs of that German 
youth devouring sour-krout ? 

‘ True for you, Salomon,’ replies 
Adriaan Van der Velde, turning to 
his interlocutor. ‘1 have just be- 
gun a hunt-meet, in which the 
long snout and ears of this cus- 
tomer will show to good effect.’ 

‘Never mind the dog. Drink! 
—you’'ll work all the better to- 
morrow,’ cries Bakhuizen, amidst 
the general merriment evoked by 
this advice. 

‘Don’t laugh at him, friends,’ 
interrupts another guest, whose 
grave countenance and rich attire 
offer a great contrast to that of the 
others. ‘For a man like Van der 
Velde the studio is everywhere. 
The careful observation of nature, 
the study of the best means to re- 
produce, or, as Aristotle says, to 
imitate it most faithfully, that is 
the life of the true artist. You 
know it as well as I do, and your 
pictures are proof of it.’ 

‘ Who’s Aristotle?’ murmurs Jan 
sotto voce to Mieris, who is seated 
next to him. 

‘A Greek who gave lessons in 
everything,’ answers Frans, in- 
structingly. 
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* Clever fellow that,’ says Jan. 

This interlude has: passed un- 
perceived. 

‘Ah, Van der Meulen,’ replies 
Adriaan humbly, ‘I and my ani- 
mals are so little in comparison 
with you and your brilliant.cava- 
liers. You are certainly a very good 
comrade to come here to Jan’s to 
eat a slice of ham, you who pass 
your life amidst dukes and princes.’ 

‘ My dear friend,’ deprecatingly 
remarks the courtier painter, who 
has done for the battles and sieges 
of the seventeenth century what 
the blind bard of Chios did for 
those of mythic Greece, ‘ it’s true 
that King Louis is very good to me, 
but I trust that I have lost nothing 
of my Flemish simplicity ; and the 
sweetest moments of my life are 
still those when I find myself sur- 
rounded by true friends and great 
painters like yourselves.’ 

The man who spoke thus in the 
fulness of his heart was the daily 
companion of crowned heads. It 
is true no Royal Academy had 
ever been dreamt of then, and such 
pictures as the ‘ Roll-call’ were 
not. A lesson en passant. 

‘Long live the Brusselaar!’ is 
the general cry. 

* And you, what are you doing ?” 
inquires the younger Ruysdaal of 
Steen. 

‘I have just finished “ Moses 
striking the Rock,”’ is the careless 
reply. ‘ By-the-by, that reminds 
me, talking of water—Klaartse ’ 
(this to the servant), ‘ bring up the 
jenever’ (Schiedam). 

‘I have seen it,’ interrupts 
Berghem— it’s superb. The beau- 
tiful, rejoicing faces of the Israel- 
ites! I say, Jari, where did you 
take the head of your Moses from ? 
I have seen that face and figure 
somewhere.’ 

‘ Ibelieve you. It’s Levi Slordig, 
the Jew from Amsterdam, who 
comes here every year on busi- 
ness.’ 
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‘Oh! the old clothes man?” 

‘The very same. He made me 
pay very dear for his four sittings. 
But then, again, every one recog- 
nises him at a glance. And the 
accessories, the draperies, the 
ephod—what do you think of 
them, eh? The cap only has cost 
me three days’ work.’ 

‘ Let’s look,’ cried some. 

Jan leaves the room, and reap- 
pears a moment after with the 
painting, which he puts in as fa- 
vourable a light as possible. A 
pause for examination, and an 
admiring murmur passes from 
mouth to mouth. One extols the 
expression of the faces, another 
the grouping, the third goes in 
ecstasies about the perspective, the 
fourth comments upon the truth- 
ful rendering of the air warmed by 
the African sun, the heated gusts 
of which one fancies to be 
breathing. 

* And old Slordig—I mean Moses 
—what think you of him ?’ 

‘Very good. He looks as if he 
were striking a bargain instead of 
@ rock.’ 

And a few more jokes at the 
expense of the Hebrew model. 

‘I myself, says Berghem, ‘would 
have liked to see a little more dig- 
nity in his face—something more 
inspired, more solemn in his ex- 
pression—the mens divinior, as my 
professor at Leyden used to say.’ 

Jan tries to look knowing at the 
Latin, but is in reality as much 
nonplussed as was the apple-woman 
at being called a parallelogram by 
O’Connell. ‘ Ik kan niet verstaan,’ 
he mutters sheepishly, emptying 
his glass. 

Jacob Ruysdaal comes to his aid. 
‘ Klaas is always at his tricks,’ says 
he. ‘ Do you remember, Jan, that 
day at Van Gooyen, when his father 
rushed after him for some mis- 


chief? “ Berg hem, Berg hem !” (Hide 
him) cried the old man, and the 
name has stuck to him.’ 
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*So much so, that I do not use 
any other,’ replies Nicholas van 
Haarlem, for such is his real name, 
smilingly; ‘and if ever my works 
become famous, they’ll be best 
known by my sobriquet.’ 

I must put an end to this sym- 
posiac. Ex uno disce omnes. They 
are generally wound up by a bac- 
chanalian chorus, performed al 
Fresco, as the guests disperse at an 
unholy hour of the morning, not 
always reaching their homes in 
safety, but often falling into some 
gutter or hole, from which they 
have to be released by some peace- 
ful citizen, startled out of his sleep 
by the cry of alarm. 

That day, one of the happiest in 
Steen’s life, was soon followed by 
severe misfortunes. His wife died, 
and some time after he married 
again. Carking care and want pro- 
duced their effects in hastily and 
carelessly executed work. But even 
in his decline his genius was never 
entirely obliterated. His most 
charming pictures are interiors. 
When he attempted the higher 
flight he failed. He could only 
reproduce what he saw. If his 
Moses had not the mens divinior, 
as Berghem said, his Antony and 
Cleopatra were still worse. If we 
are to believe Fiorello, ‘ the Roman 
general looked like a Dutchman in 
a tunic, and the dusky queen like 
a peasant woman in lace.’ It was 
not his fault. Our moderns do not 
much better, when they repre- 
sent milkmaids looking like Ma- 
dame Patti in ‘La Sonnambula.’ 
He erred on the side of realism, 
they err on that of idealism. The 
innumerable anecdotes collected by 
his biographers would fill a vo- 
lume. He died in poverty in 1678, 
and was buried at the expense of 
his brother artists. His tomb is 
in the great church at Delft, the 
last resting-place of William the 
Silent. 

Aubert D, VANDAM. 
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THE TRUE STORY OF ‘PUNCH.’ 


Gnu Historical, Biographical, and Critical Gossip. 
By Josern Harron. 


CHAPTER VII. 
ALBERT SMITH—‘ JOE MILLER THE YOUNGER,’ PEEL AND ‘ PUNCH ’—CAUDLE AND 
PUFFING—DOYLE AND TENNIEL—PUNCH’S SONG—A SUBSCRIPTION LIST—RE- 
JECTED CONTRIBUTIONS—MARK LEMON AND HIS SCHOOLMASTER. 


S these papers have progressed 
many courteous communica- 
tions have been made to me relat- 
ing to incidents connected with 
‘Punch’ which I hope in due course 
to investigate and describe. In the 
meantime, I beg in this place to 
thank my numerous correspon- 
dents for their valuable letters. 
I shall use them as opportunity 
offers, if not during my gossip in 
these pages, when I come to revi- 
sion and republication. My 
readers already understand that 
this story will not be restricted to 
travel in a groove, and that it has 
many branches. In the present 
number I propose briefly to clear 
the ground for future chapters by 
collecting together and disposing 
of some miscellaneous notes and 
jottings. 
Thirty years ago a writer in 
‘ Bentley’s Miscellany,” who knew 
Albert Smith, gave a sketch of his 
career up to the period of his 
joining and leaving ‘ Punch,’ which 
supplies some interesting facts out- 
sidemy ownmemoranda. Mr.Smith 
was: born at Chertsey, where his 
father had a large practice as a 
surgeon. Atan early age he was 
sent to Merchant Taylors’ School, 
which establishment he lampooned 
in ‘The Scattergood Family.’ 
During his pupilage here Mr. 
Albert Smith gave no signs of 
literary capacity, though his friend 
and companion mentions that he 
took great delight in a pasteboard 
theatre, for which he drew and 
‘painted the characters.’ On 
leaving ‘Merchant Taylors’, it 


was proposed that he should be 
brought up to the profession of 
his father, and he accordingly 
became a student in Middlesex 
Hospital, and subsequently at the 
Hotel Dieu in Paris, where he 
acquired that intimate knowledge 
of all the phases of student life in 
London and Paris which he after- 
wards depicted with humorous 
severity. Meanwhile, however, 
he was admitted a member of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, and 
returned to Chertsey as assistant 
to his father, and the destined 
successor to his practice. The 
fickle goddess Literature tempted 
him. Medicine was an obscure 
path for his genius. Mr. Timbs, 
then editor of ‘The Mirror,’ started 
‘ The Literary World.’ Mr. Smith 
sent in some tales and sketches. 
They were accepted. His doom 
was sealed. He published these 
first-fruits of his pen in a volume 
called ‘ The Wassail Bowl,’ came 
to London, and entered the lists 
of journalism and literature as a 
free-lance. He was introduced to 
the proprietors of ‘Punch’ as I 
have already described, and he 
soon made a reputation as one of 
the light horsemen of literature. 
‘The Medical Student,’ ‘ Evening 
Parties,’ ‘The London Lounger,’ 
‘The Side Scenes of Society,’ are 
his principal contributions to 
‘Punch.’ He supplied Mr. John 
Parry with a rich budget of ma- 
terials adapted to the display of 
that inimitable entertainer’s unique 
powers of mimicry and satire. 
Among the many opponents of 
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‘Punch,’ perhaps less has been 
heard of ‘ Joe Miller the Younger’ 
than any other paper, though it 
may fairly rank as second, if not 
first, among ‘Punch’s’ rivals. 
Mr. Archibald Henning, one of the 
early ‘Punch’ artists, drew the 
cartoons, and the general style 
and appearance of the paper were 
quite equal to ‘Punch’ itself. 
‘Joe Miller the Younger’ was 
commenced in July 1845, and 
No. 1 contains a carefully-written 
article upon ‘Punch and Peel,’ 
illustrated by two excellent wood- 
cuts—one depicting Peel as a 
conjuror doing the old trick of 
drawing a long ribbon from his 
mouth, and the other showing the 
Premier and Punch fencing, with 
their foils buttoned, one with 7. s. d., 
the other with ‘Buckingham.’ 
The article is valuable in many 
ways. It puts the case of poor 
Tom Hood and Maginn from a 
point of view which many a 
political writer wiil appreciate :— 


‘Hood, when alive, amused all the 
world with his comicalities—touched all 
the world with his sweet and tender 

ms. But the latter were few; and 
his “ Eugene Aram,” “ Song of a Shirt,” 
and “ Bridge of Sighs,’’ (the last in- 
finitely the finest,) were the only really 
memorable of these. The tendency of 
all his prose writings was—with much 
vigour of thought, and great earnestness 
of opinion—against Sir Robert Peel—his 
creed, his actions, his policy, his hollow- 
heartedness, and everything that was 
his! Peel knew this from the Atheneum 
—from Tylney Hali—from Hood’s Maga- 
zine—and from every sincere chance-con- 
tact with Hood’s pen or tongue. And so, 
practising the same expediency in litera- 
ture, as this cunning Plausibility sets up 
in politics as his faith of mock charity, 
he, the Premier, showers fifty sovereigns 
into the lap of widowhood and the out- 
stretched palms of orphandom, and sheds 
over the tomb of genius a benevolence 
that never shone upon its living brain. 
So far Punch is right, as regards the 
merits; but he is also desperately un- 
grateful as regards his friend; for Peel 
has subscribed to the memory of a poli- 
tical enemy, as hearty as Punch himself. 

‘O'Connell keeps Ireland under the ban 
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of an unhushed tempest, and Peel propi- 
tiates him with three educational col- 
leges, and a triple Maynooth! He does 
this because Dan is a political opponent, 
and, for the same reason, Dan tells the 
world outright that he doesn’t thank 
him! This is the sort of gratitude that 
Peel deserves. 

‘Punch writes against Peel; he has a 
friend and contributor who writes against 
Peel also, most eloquently; that friend, 
malgré the enmity to Peel and the sym- 
pathy with Punch, pays the sad debt of 
Nature under circumstances scarcely less 
sad. Honourable men rise with kind 
thoughts and generous feelings to pour 
out their willing tribute of affection for 
outstarred genius and departed worth, 
and Peel comes forward, with a free and 
liberal donation of fifty guineas, towards 
aiding the comforts, and so softening the 
sorrows of 


The poet’s family who linger yet 
Near the horizon where Ais sun has set. 


Forthwith the Republican Punch bursts 
out with the O’Connell gratitude !—He 
hated you and you have given fifty 
guineas to his memory—he gave you 
agitation and defiance—you returned 
him education and Maynooth; and the 
answer for either boon is, “J do not 
thank you.” This, Joe Miller thinks, 
serves Peel right—not because of his 
subscription to Hood’s Memory, 


For dearly is that honoured and cherished 
here, 

but because there is no sincerity in him; 
and he only propitiates where he dreads! 
He conciliates his foes—but he never re- 
wards his friends. He repudiates D’Is- 
raeli—but D’Israeli whips him to mad- 
ness, and then laughs him to scorn! He 
flatters Smythe —and Smythe will yet 
make one of his “Crown of Thorns.” 
Manners apd Milnes will play with him 
according to their crotchets; but his 
poor, and proud, and press-powerful, and 
money-powerless supporters, he has ever 
been served by and ever forgot! He is 
fairly to be praised (the more odium on 
Punch’s blame) for pointing to the truth, 
that “ Literature should be of no party” 
in subscribing to Hood; but what are we 
to say for the Peel gratitude, which al- 
lowed Theodore Hook’s property to be 
victimised to the Crown—and Maginn’s 
genius to flicker out its dying light in 
that dreadful delirious agony which is 
not quite the workhouse—but 


Faintly treads on destitution’s verge. 


Hook and Maginn wasted their lives over 
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Conservatism, writing in the Tories— 
writing out the Whigs: and fer all they 
sacrificed, and for all they did, Peel’s 
titude was like the gratitude of 
‘Connell and the gratitude of Punch— 
he said as they say, for your services 
rendered “No thanks!” But Punch is 
neither just nor generous on the one 
hand, for reproaching Sir Robert Peel for 
what he gives to opposition principles, in 
the shape of gratuity—nor on the other 
in saying that English Governments never 
reward literary men. Mackenzie was 
Consul General at Hayti, Font-blanque, 
at Dantzic, and elsewhere ; Henry Bulwer, 
Secretary of Embassy at Paris, and now 
with full powers at Madrid — where 
Washington Irving, and himself, may 
exchange feeds and courtesy:—Shiel, who 
didn’t write Damon and Pythias, did have 
Greenwich Hospital and a Privy-Council- 
lorship ; and Macaulay had, for his com- 
bined Oratory and Literature, 10,000/. a 
year, and an Indian Governorship abroad, 
and, finally, a Ministerial Secretaryship 
at home—with permission to date Capital 
Letters from the Castle of Windsor! So 
it was a feather in the cap of the Whigs 
that they did take care of Literature. 
‘And for the rest, we repeat that 
Punch is right upon the general prin- 
ciple; but for the sequitur derivable 
from our other premises, it results in 
this—that O’Connell is very ungrateful 
—that Peel is very ungrateful —and 


that ‘so Is PUNCH!’ 


* Punch’s’ complaint that rivals 
were started to look like his own 
journal, ‘in the cut of their page 
and pattern of their cover,’ were 


chiefly directed against ‘Joe 
Miller, who replied in a long 
and laboured chuckle; and it was 
then that ‘Punch,’ in imitation 
of Gilbert A’Beckett’s ‘ Figaro in 
London,’ threatened to ‘erect a 
weekly pillory, and woe to the 
offenders!’ A+ few weeks later, 
a Mr. and Mrs. Caudle are fined 
at Bow Street for making a dis- 
turbance in the streets. ‘The 
Illustrated News’ has a bit of 
pleasant badinage about imprison- 
ing ‘the Caudlé Lectures,’ and 
‘Joe Miller’ charges ‘Punch’ 
with hiring two poor people to 
degrade themselves in this way 
for the purpose of puffing, and 
follows up the charge with the 
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further illustration that Bradbury 
and Evans had obtained an in- 
junction against a publisher for 
using the Caudle title :— 


‘Grant that it was too bad to rob 
“poor-baby-Punch” of his Caudle, yet 
what was the motive of Punch in the 
injunction. Puff—puff only! He only 
went artfully to work—he did not hire a 
five-shilling poet, like Moses or Rowland, 
but he gave a fee to a lawyer, and in- 
serted Ais advertisement in the Court of 
Chancery! The newspapers were to quote 
it without payméent—and Punch would 
save all, and be more than paid for his 
Caudle. Nay, he may have a little 
private vengeance into the bargain—he 
may ruin those who drank from his cup 
—punish them not for swallowing the 

ison ; but because they did not put the 
abel upon the vial which contained its 
strength.’ 


Thirty years ago, it seems, a 
respectable firm was suspected of 
advertising its wares just as re- 
spectable firms are suspected in 
the present day; though we were 


-under the impression that the 


art of Chancery announcements 
and letters to the newspapers had 
somehow or other been patented 
by one of our most accomplished 
dramatists. By-and-by ‘Punch’ 
is charged with ‘picking and 
stealing,’ but the evidence is as 
weak as the writing is strong. 
‘Punch’ is depicted outside ‘ Joe 
Miller’s’ shop, mad with jealousy 
at his rival’s success, and Mr. 
Miller is calmly triumphant over 
the coming downfall of ‘ Punch,’ 
who is supposed to be vanquished 
because ‘Joe Miller’ is a better 
paper at half the price. When 
Jerrold had completed his Caudle 
Lectures, ‘Joe Miller’ burlesqued 
‘the end,’ and intimated that if 
they had not known Mrs. Caudle to 
be accustomed to Lemon-aid, they 
would have ascribed the cause of 
death to drinking, her last word 
being ‘Punch!’ After so much 
beating of drums and flourishing 
of trumpets, it must have been 
bitter to cave in within six 
K 
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months. Poor Miller! he was 
really a bright, clever fellow; 
his wit was not brilliant, but it 
was not dull; his picturés were 
equal to ‘Punch’s’ in many re- 
spects, and his essays were worthy 
of his ambition ; but, commencing 
life gaily in July, he went out 
into the darkness in November, 
the victim of an ungrateful public. 

Once, when Mark Lemon took a 
holiday, A’Beckett, who had charge 
of ‘Punch’ in his absence, sent 
his chief a bogus paper, with the 
_ cartoon printed awry, the front 
page improperly dated, a para- 
graph upside down, and other de- 
fects. The journal was posted on 
Tuesday night, so that it would 
reach Mark by the first post. His 
consternation, however, was re- 
lieved by a correct edition and 
letter by the next. 

Until about the year 1850 
‘Punch’ made no attack upon 
Roman Catholicism. About this 


time the Pope was subjected to a 
little mild satire, which developed 
into scorching onslaughts upon 


Rome. Mr. Doyle felt aggrieved; 
he was a Roman Catholic. He 
appealed in vain to editor and 
proprietors. But ‘Punch’ had 
raised the standard of Protestant- 
ism in a spirit of aggression which 
was not to be put down. Mr. Doyle 
found it impossible to reconcile 
himself to the situation. He could 
not draw for a paper which abused 
his religion. His resolution to re- 
tire from ‘ Punch’ was, however, 
made so suddenly at last that he 
left the editor in a difficulty over 
the Almanack. This was in 1851. 
Tenniel was applied to. He drew 
the pictures required for the Alma- 
nack, and was at once engaged on 
the periodical itself. 

Mr. Silver, who played in the 


amateur performance for the be- © 


nefit of the family of Mr. Bennett, 
the artist, was placed upon the 
staff of ‘Punch’ by Mark Lemon. 
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He is not now connected with the 

paper. The Mr. Sketchley of 
‘ Punch’ is not the author of ‘Mrs. 
Brown,’ but a gentleman of scien- 
tific attainments connected with 
the Science and Art Department 
of South Kensington. He is on ~ 
‘Punch,’ what an ‘ understudy’ is 
at a theatre. He is a clever imi- 
tator. Once or twice during the 
illness of Shirley Brooks he wrote 
the ‘ Eesence of Parliament,’ and 
did it almost as gracefully and 
well as the originator of the sum- 
mary. Mr. Tom Taylor’s first con- 
tribution to ‘Punch’ was ‘ The 
Unprotected Female,’ in 1850, and 
his next ‘ The Guide-Book to the 
Stage.’ Mr. Percival Leigh and 
Mr. Taylor are now the oldest 
living contributors to ‘Punch.’ 
Mr. Shirley Brooks wrote during 
two years for ‘Punch’ before he 
was admitted to the dinners. Mr. 
Arthur A’Beckett is the latest ad- 
dition to ‘ the festive board.’ Mr. 
Millais was engaged on one of the 
Almanacks, but his work was not 
considered successful. Mr. Ernest 
Griset also failed for some reason 
or other; though it is difficult to 
understand why his grotesque 
drawings were not considered 
suitable. M. Gustave Doré was 
applied to, in the zenith of his 
fame, for some special designs, 
and the artist was quite willing 
to add his name to the staff; but 
the negotiation fell through. 

From the earliest days ‘ Punch’ 
has had a sort of national song of 
its own, which used to be regu- 
larly sung at the periodical din- 
ners of the staff. There is some 
doubt about the authorship; but 
here is the song, kindly lent to 
me from among the papers of the 
late Mr. Horace Mayhew :— 


‘THe Sone or Puncu. 
‘Now, boys, a row, boys, we surely may 
allow, boys, 
Here, boys, to cheer, boys, our hero 
and his hanch. 
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Laughing and chaffing, the merry nectar 


quaffing, 
Fill, boys, we will, boys, and drink a 
health to Punch. 
Long may hé flourish, the same good- 
humour nourish, 
Pleasing the million, yet pandering to 
none. 
“Bitter but healthful,” his money-box of 
wealth full, 
Coarse humour deeming the lowest 


grade of fun. 
Now, boys, a row, boys, &c. 


‘Drain, boys, again, boys, you cannot 
now refrain, boys, 
Since we are met, boys—a merry- 
making bunch. 


Heartily sing, boys, and make the echoes 
ring, boys, 
Stay not, delay not, but drink a health 
to Punch. 


His be the power, to gild the passing 
hour, 
Minister of Momus, the enemy of care. 
None can approach, boys, or on his realm 
encroach, boys, 
They can but poach, boys, and let them 
if they dare. 
Now, boys, a row, boys, &c.” 


From the same source I have 
an amusing subscription list in aid 
of ‘a poor woman who yesterday 
gave a sovereign instead of a shil- 
ling.’ The paper is dated 1853, 
and is commenced in the writing 
of Horace Mayhew, who heads the 
list with one shilling. Then fol- 
lows a long list of contributors 
whose donations vary from one 
penny to one shilling. Every 
gift is entered under a nom de 
plume, or with a moral reflection. 
Opposite each signature, however, 
in blue ink, poor Mayhew has in- 
serted the real name of the donor. 
‘Screwtater,’ for example, is John 
Leech ; ‘One who never pays either 
sovereigns or shillings,’ Shirley 
Brooks; ‘ A Fogy,’ Percival Leigh ; 
‘A Party who has done the same 
thing so often that his means are 
seriously crippled,’ Tom Taylor; 
‘ A sinful omission in not keeping 
up a weekly subscription to a 
tract society, transferred to this 
account,’ Buckstone; ‘ Generosity 
subscribed his mite,’ Planché; 
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‘The profits (2d.) of a recent mu- 
sical composition,’ E. Fitzwilliam; 
‘ One who debars himself for one 
week from an “ Era” newspaper 
(6d.),’ Willott; ‘One who could 
not do the same (4d.),’ E. Ledger. 
Poor Watts Phillips is down for 6d. 

Few persons have ever seen & 
rejected contribution to ‘ Punch’; 
nobody, perhaps, has ever seen one 
in print—not, at all events, as an 
acknowledged waif of the waste- 
paper basket. I believe the average 
‘good thing’ sent to ‘Punch’ is 
about one in five hundred bad 
things. I have a dozen or two 
before me which have been saved 
as curiosities. They are chiefly 
the work of religious fanatics, or 
drivellers in rhyme. The best of 
them is the following. I print it 
because the time may seem appro- 
priate (though the prospectus is 
prior to the passing of the Limited 
Liability Act), and as an example 
of rejected ‘ copy’ :— 


Provisionally Registered. 
ECONOMIC CATS MEAT COMPANY. 
Orrice: GresHaM STREET, Crry. 
Capitol £100,000. 

In 20,000 shares of £5 each; deposit 
6d. per share ; 3a Highly respectable list of 
Esqre. Directors will appear in a few days. 

The object of this Company is to sup- 
ply the Cats of the Metropolis with good 
and wholesome meat, and to secure the 
sixpences, 

The Terrametre Cab Company has 
kindly offered one of their Cabs for the 
purpose of soliciting orders. 

The General Conveyance Company (it 
is expected) will propose to assist the 
object by delivering the stores gratis. 

The Drivers of both Vehicles will be 
provided with a becoming Livery, namely, 
a Tabby Coloured Coat with a Tortoishell 
Cape and Collar. 

It has long been a subject of regreat 
that the Feline species should have been 
at the mercy of the Cats Meat Man for 
their daily Bread. It is the intention of 
the present Company to rescue these 
useful animals from a state little better 
than the Irish Peasent. 

It is confidently expected that the 
shares will reach 2$d. or even 3d. pre- 
mium, as the market is to be rigged for 

K 2 
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this purpose. A Board meeting is called 
to consider this question and the appoint- 
ment of a Secretary. 


Applications for Shares as above. 


The keenest editor cannot re- 
member everything which has ap- 
peared in his columns; but it is a 
little awkward when you praise a 
man’s work one year, and pity him 
for it the next, as ‘ Punch’ did in 
the case of Mr. Coventry Patmore. 
I have been careful not to let out 
what may fairly be considered 
secrets of the prison-house; but the 
following letter affords a glimpse 
behind the scenes to which the 
public may be admitted without 
impropriety :— 

‘ British Museum, 
* October 7, 1854. 
‘ Sir, 

‘In the last “Punch” I 
am made the subject of a jest 
which seems to have originated in 
a mistake on the part of the jester, 
whose words are “Every man, 
they say, is to be judged according 
to his works; but if Mr. Coventry 
Patmore is to be judged by his, 
we pity him.” The only “work” 
which bears the name of Coventry 
Patmore is a*volume of poems, 
published first in 1844, and 
again in 1853, concerning which 
“ Punch ” (vol. 7, p. 4) says “ Mr. 
Coventry Patmore has just given 
to the world a small volume of 
poems, full of various beauty, a 
volume which we heartily recom- 
mend to all men.” These poems, 
then, which are my only “ works,” 
can scarcely have afforded the 
writer ground for his joke, which, 
I need not point out to you, is 
calculated to do the subject of it 
injury. You will, no doubt, do 
yourself and me the justice which 
the case requires. 

‘I am, Sir, 

‘ Your obedient Servant, 
* CovENTRY PATMORE. 

*To the Editor of “ Punch.”’ 


‘Dear Ponny, 

‘ Please correct this error. 

* Yours, 
‘M. L’’ 

* London Society’ for many years 
counted Mark Lemon as its prin- 
cipal Christmas contributor; but 
he never wrote a more simple and 
touching essay than the following 
letter, which he sent to his first 
schoolmaster thirteen years ago :— 

*“ Punch ” Office, 85, Fleet Street, 

December 16th, 1862. 
* My DEAR AND HONOURED Sir, 

‘I met an old Cheam boy the 
other day, and heard with much 
pleasure that you were living at 
Chirbury, and so many recollec- 
tions of kindness and benefits re- 
ceived from you crowded upon 
me, that I have ventured, even at 
the risk of being forgotten by you, 
to say how grateful I am still for 
your teachings in church and 
school, and which have conduced 
to all the good I have known 
throughout my life. 

‘I hope it will not displease 
you to know that for twenty years 
I have been the editor of “ Punch”; 
and sought, I assure you, to work 
out many of the good precepts I 
first heard from your lips. 

‘Had it been my good fortune 
to have conjinued longer under 
your care I should have been a 
better and a wiser man. As it is, 
I have often been thankful to God, 
that gave me such a friend and 
instructor as yourself. 

‘I have a wife and seven chil- 
dren, and my dear mother living 
with me, and they unite in wishing 
you all the good associated with 
the coming Christmas time. 

‘Allow me to subscribe myself,— 
Your unworthy but attached friend, 

‘Marx Lemon. 

‘The Rev. J. WILDING. 

‘I have before me my first 
Christmas prize, 1826, “ The Life 
of William Stevens.” ’ 


(To be continued.) 
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A Fragment of Psychology. 


By F. Percy Mowrerrn. 


CHAPTER L 
A WRONG scENT! 


AST autumn I was jilted. In 
the preceding summer I had 
narrowly escaped bankruptcy, and 
in the antecedent spring I had 
been the victim of a gross piece 
of injustice on the part of a near 
relation. 

The late Mr. SiriusSaturn, F.R.S., 
the eminent astronomer, was my 
uncle, and on the death of my 
father, his younger brother, being 
childless and a widower, he adopted 
me, promising my mother, who 
died shortly afterwards, that I 
should inherit two-thirds of his 
large fortune. The remainder was 
bequeathed to his sister, then a 
Mrs. Vernford; and subsequently 
to her daughter, Beryl Vernford, 
my cousin, both of whom I had 
never seen till last year. 

My uncle was by nature a 
very eccentric and irascible man. 
He was a staunch old Tory, very 
proud of his name and pedigree, 
and therefore when he heard that 
his sister, who had been left in 
reduced circumstances by Colonel 
Vernford, had contracted an al- 
liance with a Mr. Eli Scubbs, a 
wealthy tallow merchant doing a 
considerable business in the Levant 
trade, no one was surprised that 
he made a codicil depriving her 
and her daughter of every shil- 
ling he had previously left them. 

A year before his death he had 
determined to make one more 
grand effort to demonstrate the 
truth of his remarkable opinion 
respecting the brighter ‘facule’ 
on the sun’s disc, and with that 
view he requested me one morning 
to prepare his large telescope for 


observation. Ididso. Elated at 
the idea of yet convulsing the 
scientific world by his great and 
ingenious discovery, the unfortu- 
nate man approached the powerful 
instrument and, receiving my as- 
surance that all was in readiness, 
applied his eye to the eye-piece, 
Alas! he never saw with it again. 
In the most careless and culpable 
manner I had omitted to put on 
the coloured glasses, and the 
piercing streak of light that met 
his glance as he gazed through 
the telescope blinded him for ever. 
To describe the old gentleman’s 
rage when his oculist informed 
liim that his right organ of sight 
was irreparably destroyed would 
be as painful as it is superfluous. 
Suffice it to say that when his will 
was opened it was discovered 
that he had fully maintained his 
character for eccentricity to the 
last, having added another codicil 
by which he declared that I was 
not to inherit his fortune unless I 
married my cousin Beryl Vern- 
ford within a year of the day of 
his death. Should this condition 
be uncomplied with, the estates 
were to be sold and the proceeds 
devoted to founding a Hospital 
for the Relief of Indigent Astro- 
nomers. 

What was to be done? Of 
course the marriage by which I 
and my cousin were to inherit a 
fortune was out of the question. 
In the first place, Miss Vernford 
had informed Professor Coper- 
nicus, one of the executors, and 
the only real friend I possessed, 
that ‘no consideration should in- 
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duce her to even see her cousin 
under such conditions’ ; whilst her 
mother added that, ‘although re- 
gretting the flagrant injustice dis- 
played towards her daughter, by 
which she had been deprived of 
her rights, she could not wish 
her to so far forget what was due 
to her as to consent to such a 

Thus things looked hopeless 
enough, but it was absolutely 
necessary that something should 
be effected, for my position was 
rapidly becoming altogether un- 
tenable. With the exception of 
a miserable pittance of eighty 
pounds a year, I, who had been 
brought up as heir-apparent to 
an estate worth five thousand 
pounds per annum, had no means 
whatever to live upon. Being 
fond of the drama, I determined 
to try the stage, and for a brief 
season did the leading business 
at the ‘Theatre Royal, Grand- 
borough,’ where I was known, ac- 
cording to the handbills, as ‘ the 
great tragedian, Mr. Mervyn Lord.’ 
Ere long, however, I quarrelled 
with the principal lady, an elderly 
person with a passionate nature, 
who complained that I did not 
really kiss her in the love-scenes, 
and the result was that I left the 
establishment. Afterwards I be- 
came a tutor, but found that still 
more unpalatable; and at last I 
went boldly to the Professor. 

* Professor,’ I said, ‘what am I 
to do? This marriage, this in- 
iquitous marriage is not to be 
thought of. Sooner would I take 
the oath of celibacy, and, joining 
some monastic institution, live a 
life of penance, than enter into the 
married state on such ignominious 
terms.’ 

The Professor, ho was wag- 
gishly inclined, had nothing to 
suggest except that perhaps I 
might ultimately be employed as 
Secretary to the proposed Hospital 
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for the Relief of Indigent Astro- 
nomers. 

Two months had passed in idle- 
ness. Eight trying weeks of 
impecuniosity and discomfort. I 
had dragged on a miserable exist- 
ence in a Bayswater lodging. My 
former creditors, too, had sought 
me out, and threatened immediate 
proceedings. My position was in- 
tolerable. I resolved to call once 
more on the Professor, and solicit 
his kind intervention on my behalf. 
We talked the matter over, and 
my old friend informed me that 
my aunt and her daughter were to 
leave England very shortly to join 
Mr. Scubbs, who was likely to be 
detained abroad for some time on 
business. He strongly urged me 
to pay them a visit before their 
departure, and endeavour, if pos- 
sible, to remove their prejudices. 
To this I at first vehemently de- 
murred. Then the Professor drew 
a harrowing picture of my despe- 
rate condition. Then he repre- 
sented an attractive one of my 
cousin Beryl. Then I half re- 
lented. Then the Professor alluded 
again to the spectral Hospital for 
the Relief of Indigent Astronomers, 
and finally I determined to make 
one tremendous effort to win a 
wife and fortune. 

My aunt and cousin were stop- 
ping for a short time at the quiet 
seaside town of Beacham; and one 
fine afternoon in July found me 
knocking at their door, and feeling 
very contemptible and cross. 

‘Mrs. Scubbs in? I inquired 
of the landlord, an unfortunate 
victim of epilepsy, who could 
scarcely speak. 

*‘Un—no,’ he replied in a sort 
of squeak. ‘She and her daughter, 
Miss Vernford, have gone to Lon- 
don for a week.’ 

‘ Just my luck,’ I thought, and 
hurried abruptly from the house, 
irritated and disappointed. 

The attractions of Beacham, 
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where I remained during the 
week, were limited. Outside the 
town fand on the sea-beach were 
the remains of an old ruined 
castle. A notice-board intimated 
that beyond that point the 
young idea of Beacham might 
learn to shoot (with catapults), 
but that any one found doing so 
on the town side of it would be 
prosecuted. Here I used to spend 
the mornings, filling up the ocean 
with pebbles and meditating in 
what variety of nothing I should 
pass the afternoon. 

On one rather windy morning, 
when I was still quite undecided 
as to whether I should sleep away 
the rest of the day on the sofa in 
the parlour or on the spring 
mattress in the bedroom, I was 
considerably surprised and greatly 
hurt by receiving a violent blow 
on the ankle from a stone. 

* Those horrible catapults again!’ 
I exclaimed, writhing with agony, 


and looking towards the castle. . 


But, strange to say, in that direc- 
tion there was no one to be seen. 
‘The young rascal is hiding,’ I 
thought; ‘but I'll be even with 
him yet.’ 

At this moment there was 
smothered laughter in my im- 
mediate neighbourhood, and, turn- 
ing sharply round, I beheld a 
young lady sitting about ten yards 
off, and almost concealed by a 
large brown silk umbrella. Could 
it have been she who had com- 
mitted this unprovoked assault, 
and was now enjoying the fun 
behind the shelter of a monster 
parasol? I was just about to 
request that she would select some 
other target for her practice when 
the umbrella was partially lifted, 
and to my intense satisfaction 
there peeped forth from beneath 
it the most lovely pair of laughing 
dark-blue eyes imaginable. 

‘A pretty girl, by Jove! I 
wonder if she would care to havea 
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shot at the other ankle,’ I thought 
to myself. And now she put down 
the umbrella altogether, thus dis- 
playing her rare beauty more fully. 
A profusion of dark golden hair, 
that waved wantonly in the wind, 
lent all the attraction of a vivid 
contrast to the spotless health 
of her fair complexion. Her deli- 
cate neck swathed in down, the 
small chiselled nose, the short 
upper lip, all betokened refined 
origin; whilst the firm rounded 
contour of her form, in all the pro- 
mise of its ante-maturity, claimed 
attention in spite of the négligée 
which she wore. She glanced at 
my ankle with a look of quasi- 
piteous sympathy, and then, with 
an expression of pseudo-humility, 
raised her large, long-lashed, good- 
tempered eyes to mine. One look 
was sufficient. I was in love with 
her. 

But, nevertheless, my ankle 
began to pain me considerably, 
and upon trying to get up I found 
that I limped awkwardly. At this 
moment my fair neighbour again 
raised her umbrella ; but no sooner 
had she done so than I heard a 
slight scream, and caught sight of 
the sunshade rolling rapidly down 
the beach and into the sea. My 
first impulse was to rush forward 
and save it; but my foot was now 
in that state of incipient inflam- 
mation that I scarcely dared to 
stand up. She was, however, now 
standing at the waterside, and, 
stamping her shapely little, high- 
heeled boot petulantly on the 
ground, looked round at me with 
the most pitiable and imploring 
glance. I could resist no longer. 
Martyr-like, I hobbled down as 
fast as I could, and arrived beside 
her just as an unusually large 
breaker burst at our feet. She 
had time to escape; but I, suffer- 
ing agony in my ankle, whilst at- 
tempting to jump back, fell down 
in the surf, aud was thoroughly 
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immersed. The umbrella, in 
the meantime, had receded still 
farther from the shore, and to 
my indignation, when I turned 
round I perceived my young lady 
sitting calmly on the stones, and 
apparently convulsed with merri- 
ment. Filled with mortification and 
dripping all over, I limped out of 
the water, and expressed my regret 
that the umbrella was beyond my 
reach ; in return for which remark 
she gave me what very much 
resembled a satirical bow, and 
thanked me for my exertions, ex- 
pressing a hope that nothing had 
bitten me in the sea. This last 
thrust filled up the cup of my 
misery. I took my departure, and 
when upon the parade I turned 
round in a weak manner to take a 
farewell look at her, she was in the 
water herself, and a minute after 
regained the truant sunshade. 

As Beacham in general offered 
so little in the way of novelty to 
occupy the attention, I naturally 
pondered much during that long 
summer afternoon over my adven- 
ture in the morning. In the pre- 
sent instance I found great diffi- 
culty in consistently accounting for 
the conduct of this girl. Most 
people would have agreed with me 
in at once pronouncing her a flirt. 
The throwing of the stone, the 
prearranged accident with the um- 
brella, the laughter with which 
she had greeted my unfortunate 
performance in the water, though 
in her service, showed that, and 
to all appearance sufficiently. But 
to me it was not conclusive. 
Would such an extremely pretty 
girl find it requisite, even if she de- 
sired a flirtation, to have recourse 
to such commonplace tricks? At 
any rate, if she was a flirt, ‘pur 
et simple,’ she had acted the part 
to the life. And yet facts are 
stubborn things, and the fact un- 
doubtedly remained, that she had 
derived considerable amusement 
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from the success which had at- 
tended her efforts to attract my 
attentidh, and to play off upon 
me a wilfully reckless practical 
joke. 

The next day, about the same 
time, I wended my way once 
more towards the old castle. I 
had, as I had anticipated, been 
forestalled ; she was there already. 
Slightly inclining her glorious 
head, she hoped I was none the 
worse for my immersion of yester- 
day. I was so pleased at meeting 
her again so soon, and finding the 
opportunity ready to my hand of 
solving the problem as to her real 
disposition, that I was at first a 
little off my guard, and by way of 
saying something observed : 

_ ‘My misfortune carried its own 
recompense. It occurred in your 
service.’ 

To my surprise she only slightly 
bowed, taking no other notice of 
the compliment, but asked casually 
if I was staying long at Beacham. 
This was hardly the procedure of 
a flirt, and I was more at sea than 
ever as to what she really was. 
We chatted on general subjects till 
one o’clock, and at parting she told 
me her name—Clara Vesey—and 
asked mine. Cautious I have al- 
ways been, and I thought it best 
for the present to give my late 
theatrical designation, Mervyn 
Lord. In the evening I met her 
again. I had now resolved upon 
a definite course to pursue in my 
examination of her nature. I in- 
tended to try my utmost to detect 
in her any indications of the pro- 
pensity she had displayed on the 
occasion of our first acquaintance. 
With that view it would be neces- 
sary to get up a little flirtation of 
the so-called non-Platonic kind, 
and the evening was the fittest 
period to commence. 

‘Don’t you find this place very 
dull? she said, as we sat together 
on the parade. 
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‘In your society it is little short 
of Paradise.’ 

Again she ignored my overture. 
I was determined she should show 
her real colours. 

* You are silent.’ 

* Yes,” she replied. ‘I was 
thinking how pleasant it was to 
you to save my poor sunshade 
yesterday.’ 

I would not be put off in that 
manner. 

‘The blow on my ankle——’ I 
began. 

‘Was too much for your gal- 
lantry.’ 

‘Not so. In your service it was 
welcome.’ 

More fair words. She took no 
notice of them, though. 

‘It was indeed,’ I persisted. 

A frown passed over her face. 

‘You are very complimentary,’ 
she said at length, a little wearily. 

‘I detest compliments. What 
Isay I mean. The only danger 


of labour in your service would be 


its inevitable enchantment.’ 

I looked at her as I said this; 
but she did not return my glance. 
She was gazing rather vacantly at 
the sea. Of course, with all her 
beauty, she had ere now tasted the 
sweets of flattery. I would sur- 
prise her with mine. It should 
be carefully expressed, earnest, 
artistic. It should be like tribute 
warm from the heart. 

‘Such enchantment, I fear, 
would be shortlived,’ she said, a 
little absently, and still gazing 
seawards. 

‘ The labour also, then.’ 

She was again silent; but the 
vacant expression was gone. Her 
eyes had regained their normal 
look of merriment and mischief. 

* Don’t you believe, then, in life- 
long attachments ?’ I asked. 

‘Do you?’ 

* Most certainly.’ 

‘ Of what description ?” 

*I believe in an affection which 
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may almost be called adoration, 
which is as warm in old age as in 
youth.’ 

She smiled. ‘That would in- 
deed be glorious. Nor, of course, 
in such affection would there be 
apy monotony.’ 

At last I thought I was begin- 
ning to gain ground; nor did I 
then notice the satirical tone in 
which she was speaking, though 
it afterwards came to my recollec- 
tion. I thought then she was in 
earnest, and I replied : 

‘ Exactly. Monotony implies 
satiety, which adoration knows 
not.’ 

‘Such a love, the same through- 
out, must of necessity be so pure, 
so delightfully refined, so exqui- 
sitely temperate.’ 

I congratulated myself on the 
progress I had made that morning, 
and the more I knew the girl the 
more I liked her. All my affairs 
seemed to suddenly grow rose- 
coloured. I entirely forgot my 
aunt, my cousin, and the pressing 
object of my presence in the place. 
All I began to think of was Clara 
Vesey. All I cared for was to be 
continually in her society, and 
every morning and evening found 
us together. I did not, however, 
yet understand her. Although a re- 
markable unanimity of opinion had 
somewhat unaccountably sprung 
up between us on most points, I 
sometimes fancied that she was 
too easily pleased; but afterwards 
I accounted for this by her natural 
vivacity, which was ever to me 
one of her chief charms. We took 
long walks together along the 
shore, and arranged that if by any 
mischance either of us should be 
prevented keeping our appoint- 
ment, we would, if possible, leave 
a note of explanation instead be- 
hind a loose stone in the old 
castle. 

Four days had passed since my 
arrival, and two more must elapse 
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before I need call at my aunt’s 
house; if, indeed, I could bring 
myself to do so at all now, which, 
considering the altered state of my 
feelings, was beginning to be very 
improbable indeed. 

On the morning of the fifth day 
she was not on the beach. I went 
into the castle, and in the ap- 
pointed spot was a neatly-folded 
slip of paper. It contained these 
words :— 


‘Dear Mr. Lorp, 

‘I am so very sorry I cannot 
meet you to-day. I will be on 
the beach to-morrow at the usual 
time. 

* Yours sincerely, 
ct 


It was not until that morning 
that I was aware how deeply I 
loved her. It passed wearily and 
slowly. Icould not walk. I tried 
vainly to sleep. I could only lie 
upon the beach and read and re- 
read her letter. The temptation 
was too strong for me. I deter- 
mined to make an avowal to her 
of my sincere passion, if she gave 
me only the scantiest encourage- 
ment. I would ask her hand in 
marriage, tell her my circum- 
stances, suggest a cottage, and, of 
course, furnish it with love. 

When I met her she was in un- 
usually high spirits. If possible, 
a brighter fire burned in her deep 
blueeyes,a more mischievous smile 
dimpled her velvet cheek, and dis- 
played the even rows of pearly 
enamel which lay behind her cre- 
scent lips. I clasped her hand with 
fervour. 

‘Oh! I am so glad to see you,’ 
I said. ‘I have been, really, so 
lonely !’ 

We sat down. There was si- 
lence. 

‘Do you find no pleasures in 
solitude ?” she said presently, in 
a perfectly unconcerned manner. 


This was but slight encourage- 
ment, and apparently she felt it 
was rather a disdainful reply to 
my exuberant salutation, for, 
though with an effort as if she 
suddenly remembered something, 
she turned towards me, and added 
earnestly: 

‘I mean—do you not prefer 
living alone, as a rule ?’ 

‘No!’ I exclaimed, astonished. 
‘What can have caused you to 
think so?’ 

‘The mere fact of your doing 
80.” 

‘ But surely circumstances——’ 
‘ Are very much of our own ma- 
king. Very often they are only a 
test of moral courage.’ 

* What do you mean?” 

‘ Break through them.’ 

* But how ? 

‘Oh, if necessary by a leap in 
the dark.’ 

‘ Your advice sounds desperate,’ 
I said. 

‘Circumstances are so too very 
often. But, seriously, why don’t 
you try it?’ 

‘Try what? 

* Marriage ! Why shouldn’t you ? 
You’re young, hate solitude. Surely 
the notion of a wife does not frigh- 
ten you.’ 

My satisfaction was intense at 
discovering what I imagined was 
her whimsically veiled confession 
of reciprocal passion. How little, 
I thought, did she imagine how 
prepared I was to avail myself of 
her advice, and to take a leap in 
the dark! I looked at her as anx- 
ious love will gaze, in hope. 

‘Oh! if you only knew what 
frightens me,’ I said. 

‘How can I know unless you 
tell me?” 

‘Shall I tell you?’ 

* Yes, please, by all means. This 
cuff is so tight. Will you unfas- 
ten it?’ 

She gave me her hand—firm 
little, bold little hand—and its 
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touch sent a thrill through both 
of mine; and by a natural sym- 
pathy, the effect was communi- 
cated to my head, and made it the 
blind slave of my infatuated heart. 
The solitaire would not be dis- 
engaged. Her hand remained in 
mine. Another ineffectual attempt, 
and I succeeded. The cuff was 
undone, and, raising her hand to 
my lips, I took my reward—a 
playful box on the ear. 

‘Too quick, gallant knight. 
What were you going to tell 
me?’ 

‘ How much I adore you. Dar- 
ling Clara! hear me while I de- 
clare the heartfelt love I bear you. 
Will you be my wife ? 

At first she was not in the 
slightest moved, and even at the 
close of my address she only faintly 
blushed. It was the first time I 
had seen her do so. It was a fa- 
vourable symptom. Alas! little 
did I then realise what was the 
motive of that blush. : 

But she did not answer me. 
Why? I looked at her again anx- 
iously, hopefully expecting that 
the faint flush of modesty must 
have deepened into scarlet. Fool 
that I was! She was unmoved. 
The crimson had again subsided 
into the usual roseate hue of 
health. Her eyes followed the 
laughing waves, and smiled al- 
most as saucily. I trembled. Could 
I have been mistaken ? 

‘Do you love me, adore me, 
worship me?’ she said, with ra- 
diant eyes. 

‘My whole soul is yours, an- 
gelic Clara—yours entirely !’ I ex- 
claimed, quite innocently. 

‘Have you ever cared for an- 
other ?” 

‘Never! never !’ 

She revelled in her victory. I 
fancied, when I afterwards re- 
flected on her manner, that she had 
purposely prolonged the scene, de- 
Siring that I should taste fully 
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of the intoxicating draught before 
she dashed it from my lips. 

‘And your love will always be 
the same ? 

‘ Always! If I were torn from 
you this moment, and cruel fate 
forbade us ever to meet again, 
your presence would haunt me, 
your memory be enshrined in my 
heart as long as existence were 
mine.’ 

It was finished. She rose, her 
usual gay, vivacious demeanour 
unruffied. 

‘Come to-nightat seven,’ she said. 

I kissed her hand. She was gone. 

* 7 - . * 

The evening arrived. The clock 
of St. Peter’s church was striking 
seven as I slowly wandered down 
to the castle. It was not a plea- 
sant evening. The sea was cov- 
ered with a dense vapour. The 
air was sultry. There was an op- 
pressive stillness. I was there 
first. How familiar was the scene 
—the castle, the old notice-board, 
the wave-worn rocks! A quarter 
to eight. Strange she is not here, 
I thought. As the distant clocks 
chimed the hour of eight, I entered 
the ruins, and removed the stone. 
There was a letter. It was this: 


‘If you were in earnest this 
morning, please think no more of 
me. It should have been evident 
that we are quite unsuited to each 
other. When you receive this, I 
shall have left Beacham for good. 
Farewell.—C. V.’ 


CHAPTER IL 
TREASURE TROVE. 


Proressor Copernicus received me 
very kindly. He sympathised with 
me in my misfortunes, and in- 
vited me to pay him a visit. 
Nevertheless, he censured me 
strongly for omitting to call a se- 
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observed that he supposed expe- 
rience alone would avail to put 
young men on their guard against 
promiscuous flirtations at the sea- 
side. From my description of her 
conduct, he considered that the 
jade was evidently a thoroughly 
heartless and contemptible co- 
quette. He would advise me to 
banish her for ever from my 
thoughts, feeling well assured that 
she was an innately cruel, reck- 
less woman, utterly devoid of 
conscience, and a mere type of 
hundreds of others. 

This was doubtless very sen- 
sible counsel, but, somehow, it 
did not operate as the Professor 
wished. I did not banish her from 
my thoughts, because I could not; 
so I moped and fretted, was silent 
and uncompanionable, lost my ap- 
petite, grew a beard, and expressed 
disbelief in everything, more es- 
pecially in astronomy. At this 
the Professor seemed to really 
grow alarmed. I required change, 
he said—change of scene and so- 
ciety. He had an idea to propose 
to me. It was this—that I should 
take a voyage to Turkey for the 
double purpose of benefiting my 
health, and making observations 
for him during the approaching 
egress of Venus retarded by paral- 
lax. The idea was welcome. The 
change of scene would be agree- 
able. I consented ; and before many 
days had elapsed, I was on board 
the Mediterranean steamship ‘ Sul- 
tan,’ bound for the ancient and 
beautiful city of Mosquehat. 

The important city of Mosque- 
hat is most beautifully situated. 
It was this busy and opulent 
place we were now rapidly ap- 
proaching. For some hours glit- 
tering pinnacles and gilded cre- 
scents had been visible from afar, 
. and about six o’clock in the even- 
ing we put off steam just outside 
the harbour, where, much to our 
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annoyance, we were informed that, 
owing to an insufficiency of water 
on the bar, we should have to re- 
main tillthe morning. The post- 
office officials, however, came on 
board and took off the mails in a 
small boat, and the company’s 
agent, who left by the same op- 
portunity, carried with him a list 
of the passengers for insertion in 
the‘ Mosquehat Herald,’ an English 
newspaper published that evening. 

The scene was very beautiful, 
and I remained on deck all night. 
There I sat and thought, and 
whilst I was thinking sleep closed 
my eyes and I dreamt of what I 
had been thinking. A figure of a 
girl—a well-remembered form— 
seemed to rise from the blue 
water, and, coming near me, laid 
its hand on my shoulder, and said, 
‘I am not what I seemed. You 
will never comprehend if you 
don’t know human nature. Not 
cruel, not false.’ And as she de- 
scended again into the waves echo 
repeated, ‘ Not cruel!—not false!’ 
And then there was a long still- 
ness, and when I awoke the beau- 
tiful scene was gone. It was 
daylight. I descended to the 
saloon. Towards seven o’clock 
we entered the harbour and an- 
chored about a quarter of a mile 
from the shore. Through my 
cabin window I could see the 
commissionnaires of the various 
hotels crowding forwards up the 
ship’s ladder to secure as many 
of the new arrivals as possible 
for their respective establish- 
ments. Shortly afterwards there 
was a gentle knock at my door, 
and a dark-complexioned face, 
with little black, beady eyes, 
looked in, saying, ‘ Pardon, mon- 
seigneur! Je suis le commission- 
naire de lHétel d’Angleterre! 
Grand hétel! Superbe! Char——’; 
but at this stage of his oration I 
firmly closed the door, slipping 
the bolt into its socket. In the 
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meanwhile the rapping on the door 
and panels of my cabin recom- 
menced, whilst through the venti- 
lators various hotel cards, lists of 
criticisms, and approving notices 
were dexterously inserted in great 
profusion. The clamour was tre- 
mendous; so, having completed 
my preparations, I took my modest 
handbag and rug, and, opening 
the door suddenly, was almost 
seized in the arms of & magnifi- 
cent individual in a scarlet coat 
profusely adorned with gold lace; 
whilst round his cap, in letters 
of white on a gold ground, was 
the impressive inscription, ‘ Grand 
Seraglio Hotel.’ I tried to extri- 
cate myself from his clutch and 
made a frantic plunge forwards 
to the staircase, but in vain. 
He clasped me firmly round the 
waist, whispering the while all 
sorts of seductive observations 
anent the Grand Seraglio and its 
attractions, with a view to paci- 
fying me. And now all control 
over the crowd seemed to be over. 
As their respective chances of se- 
curing my esteemed patronage di- 
minished they grew utterly reck- 
less, one struggling violently for 
my bag, while another would claw 
hold of my rugs, and a third con- 
ceive a violent affection for my 
umbrella. At the same time a 
continuous howling was going on, 
and cries of ‘ Hétel de Mosque- 
hat!’ ‘Grand Hotel de France!’ 
* Hotel Royal!’ ‘ Trés-bon!’ ‘Char- 
mant!’ ‘Sans égal!’ were dinned 
into my ears till deafness nearly 
supervened. Resigning myself to 
the scarlet-coated one, I suggested 
to him that we should make one 
more desperate attempt to gain 
the deck. He graciously assented, 
and this time we met with more 
success. Leaning on the great 
man’s arm, preceded and followed 
by a mob of chattering stewards, 
I gradually, mounted the com- 
panion, and made a kind of tri- 
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umphal entry on deck. Hurried 
gently forward past the other 
passengers by my conductor, I 
descended the ship’s side, the cap- 
tain politely taking off his cap to 
me, whilst many of the passen- 
gers looked over the bulwarks to 
see me rowed off in triumph, 
lounging luxuriously in the spe- 
cial caique of the Grand Seraglio. 
At the landing-place a tall, smart 
man in black, with patent-leather 
shoes, and shiny black hat, which 
he respectfully lifted as he helped 
me on shore, was in waiting, and 
handed me to a carriage and pair, 
in which I drove off from the midst 
of a small but admiring crowd to 
the hotel. 

There was clearly some mis- 
take. As we ascended the grand 
staircase I noticed that there were 
many of the visitors in the hotel 
looking over the marble parapets 
with, apparently, nothing to do 
but to gaze at me. I determined 
to put things on their proper foot- 
ing at once; so, having duly sur- 
veyed the gorgeous gold-and-white 
apartments to which I had been 
conducted, I turned to my sable- 
clad attendant and inquired the 
price of the accommodation; but 
the man, having ushered me in, 
had closed the door and retired, 
leaving me alone to muse over my 
strange reception at Mosquehat. 

What could it all mean? Had 
they mistaken me for somebody 
else? I took up a newspaper 
that was lying on the table by 
the window. It was the ‘ Mosque- 
hat Herald’ of the previous even- 
ing. I glanced over it,and found 
the answer to the enigma in the 
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So they were really under the 
impression that I was a peer of 
the United Kingdom. Excellent! 
By a ridiculous blunder on the 
part of a printer, I had received 
my title and its concomitant ad- 
vantages. What would the smart 
man in black say when he heard 
that Lord Mervyn was, after all, 
only plain Mr. Mervyn—lord of 
theatrical celebrity ?—for I may 
here observe that, for certain 
pressing reasons of a pecuniary 
nature, the urgency of which had 
become sufficiently obvious on the 
eve of my departure from England, 
I had thought fit for the present 
to retain my histrionic nom de 
guerre. It was requisite, however, 
that the erroneous impression as 
to my exalted rank should be 
immediately removed, for, other- 
wise, it was impossible to say to 
what perfection in the art of self- 
development I might not find my 
hotel bill progressing in the course 
of my sojourn at the Grand Se- 
raglio. As it was, I entertained 
but very little doubt that the 
expenses attendant on my princely 
disembarkation would show in the 
‘note’ a close approximation to 
the cost of the whole passage 
from London. I started, there- 
fore, for the ‘Bureau’ with a view 
to clearly explaining matters, 
when, as I was descending the 
grand staircase, the head waiter, 
meeting me, observed in a loud 
voice, ‘ Your Lordship’s breakfast 
will be served in five minutes.’ 
Exactly at the same moment a 
young lady dressed in black passed 
by. I could scarcely believe my 
vision. It was—Clara Vesey! 

I did not pay my intended 
visit to the Bureau. The appa- 
rition, as if by magic, of the very 
being whose memory and image 
had been for a whole month past 
stamped upon my mind, so startled 
my nerves that I thought no more 
for the time of my errand or its 
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object. I retraced my steps to 
my room, and pondered over the 
unexpected occurrence. The whole 
of the bitter past came crowding 
back upon my recollection. Each 
satirical look that her fair face had 
worn, each ironical remark she 
had uttered, were engraven in my 
memory, and returned to plague 
and humiliate me now. Above 
all, I remembered with indigna- 
tion the expressions of abject 
devotion I had used to a woman 
whose encouragement of them had 
been prompted by a rooted con- 
tempt for the infatuated speaker. 
And now I was near her again! 
She passed me by like a stranger. 
She would have none of me. I 
had afforded her amusement, and 
she had finished with me. Oh! 
that I could retaliate. Was the 
Professor, then, right? Was she 
indeed ‘ devoid of conscience’? 
Would that I could yet let her 
experience such bitter self-abase- 
ment as she had inflicted on me. 
At last the confusion in my 
brain began to subside; ideas 
again became arranged, and a 
scheme of mingled revenge and 
discovery suggested itself to me. 
The truth was, that, notwithstand- 
ing the past, I still had a yearn- 
ing affection for her, which, weak 
as it may seem, I would fain have 
found justified and reciprocated. 
As may well be inferred, I had 
thought deeply of her of late; and, 
being of a philosophical and in- 
quiring disposition, I had often 
tried to explain to myself some of 
the many inconsistencies in her 
behaviour during our brief ac- 
quintance, which my close exami- 
nation of it had revealed to me. 
The result of these efforts on my 
part was to induce me to consider 
that there might possibly be in 
the disposition of this girl some 
intense idiosyncrasy prompting her 
actions towards me, entirely dis- 
tinct from a tendency to flirta- 
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tion or reckless trifling. Senti- 
ment, I fanced, floridly or pas- 
sionately given utterance to, must 
seom to her nothing short of 
bathos wilfully misrepresented as 
pathos. In’ the formation of 
this idea, I had been partly in- 
fluenced by the recollection of 
many of her looks, actions, and 
tones of voice—trivial evidence by 
themselves, but, looked at as a 
whole and in conjunction with her 
words, an indispensable element 
in the correct estimation of her 
character. 

It was after breakfast, as I was 
strolling through the hotel grounds 
towards a small grove of cypresses 
that edged a cliff overhanging the 
harbour, that I met her again. She 
had a book in her hand; and as 
she passed she raised her eyes to 
mine and smiled. It was the same 
ironical, amused expression that, 
at Beacham, had so misled me. 
She was evidently undecided how 
to act; for I saw at once that if I 
had given her the slightest en- 
couragement, she would have im- 
mediately renewed the acquaint- 
ance; but I did not. Beyond a 
formal bow, I made no response 
to her advances, continuing my 
walk towards the cypresses. But 
what was I to think now? What 
inference did that smile carry with 
it? I had little difficulty in de- 
ciding. It was a tribute paid to 
my supposed title. Clara Vesey 
could evidently meditate an alli- 
ance with Lord Mervyn, though 
her nature was ‘ utterly unsuited’ 
to that of Mr. Mervyn Lord. 

I lighted a cigar, and ensconced 
myself in a secluded arbour off the 
main path. My design was soon 
formed. Nobody knew me here, 
nor was I called upon to disclaim 
the distinguished rank with which 
I had been involuntarily credited, 
until it was directly and openly 
imputed to me. My plan was, 
then, to renew the intimacy be- 
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tween myself and Miss Vesey, 
maintaining, for a few hours, 
the assumption as to my peerage, 
and in that character to once more 
offer her marriage. If she were 
to accept me without further ex- 
planation, I should be satisfied as 
to her baseness, and revealing who 
I was, would release her from the 
compact, and see her no more. 

Presently the silence that 
reigned around was broken by a 
footfall in the main path close by. 
It was light, slow, measured. 
How my heart beat! *‘Twas she! 
As she hurried along, shutting up 
the book she had been reading, I 
saw that she was closely pursued 
by a tall, stout Italian, about five 
yards behind her, who, as she was 
passing the spot where I was con- 
cealed, quickened his pace, and 
was just on the point of clasping 
her round the waist, when [ 
emerged from the bushes, and 
offered her my arm. The dear 
deep blue eyes, just a little fright- 
ened, looked up so thankfully, 
and the little hand held so fast to 
my arm, that I was very much 
inclined to relinquish all my 
schemes for testing her character 
there and then. But, fortunately, 
I did not; and, whilst the ob- 
noxious individual who had been 
following her slunk off again be- 
tween the trees, by design on my 
part and tacit consent on hers, we 
turned into the bypath leading 
to the secluded arbour at the edge 
of the cliff. 

‘ Who was that man?’ I asked. 

‘I don’t know. A great stupid 
who is always making grimaces at 
me.’ 

‘He seemed very anxious to 
gain your acquaintance.’ 

‘Only that he might make a 
greater idiot of himself.’ 

She looked very pretty. Dressed 
in black, her costume assisted her 
beauty by its striking simplicity. 
She wore a white straw hat, turned 
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back at the edges and bound with 
a broad black ribbon. The book 
in her hand was a volume of Swift. 

I was not slow in availing 
myself of the opportunity thus 
auspiciously afforded me of com- 
mencing the application of the 
design I had so recently formed 
concerning her. 

* I scarcely expected to meet you 


again so soon,’ I began. 


* We prefer, that is, mamma pre- 
fers, the hotel to a private house.’ 

‘Excuse me. I did not suppose 
that I should have found you in 
either. What I meant was, that 
I scarcely expected to meet you in 
Turkey.’ 

‘Didn’t you know we were here?’ 
she said, surprised. ; 

‘Certainly not. I am here on 
business; our meeting is there- 
fore quite accidental.’ 

She did not reply, but looked at 
me as if some sudden discovery 
had flashed upon her, then turned 
her eyes towards the harbour with 
the same look of abstraction 
which I had often noticed before, 
fixing them finally on the blue 
waves. Afterwards her manner 
was different. 

‘Do you like this place? I 
asked. 

‘No; I hate this horrid big 
hotel! Everything is so formal. 
It is better, though, than May in 
London.’ 

‘Where should you like to 
live?’ 

‘In Paris or Italy ; in the midst 
of art and brightness. Shall you 
stay here long?’ 

‘That depends entirely on cir- 
cumstances,’ I replied. 

‘ We leave to-morrow for Corfu.’ 

‘A pleasant place. You will 
prefer it to this.’ 

‘I suppose you know a good 
many people here? she said. 

* Not a soul but yourself.’ 

‘You will find it very dull, 
then.’ 


‘No,’ I replied; ‘like you, I 
begin to like solitude occasionally.’ 

‘You said you hated it, at 
Beacham.’ 


‘I said a great many things 
there which I never meant.’ 

* Indeed !’ 

‘Yes. When we have an object 
to gain, as I had then, we often 
say things, in our eagerness to 
obtain it, which, upon reflection, 
we must at least admit the stu- 
pidity of.’ 

She was silent. 

* You have done so also at times,’ 
I went on, boldly hazarding the 
accusation. 

‘I suppose I have,’ she said. 

‘I am sure of it; and therefore 
you can scarcely be surprised that 
I imitated you.’ 

‘But I had no object to gain,’ 
she retorted. 

‘Then you were so much the 
more to blame, since I had one.’ 

She appeared a little discon- 
certed at this. It was evidently a 
new aspect of the matter to her. 

‘What was your object?’ she 
asked, a little saucily ; and I could 
just discern a slight reappearance 
of the old sarcastic look in her 
eyes, which she kept fixed on the 
water. However, I was now on 
my guard, and she did not find it 
so easy as before to enjoy an ex- 
hibition of sentimental imbecility 
at my expense. 

*My object you are aware of,’ 
I said quietly, ‘as well as the 
method I employed to accomplish 
it.’ 

* Did you, then, employ any very 
extraordinary method ? 

‘For me, a very extraordinary 
one.’ 

She was very interested. I had 
touched a responsive chord now. 
‘Is it possible,’ she was think- 
ing, ‘that I have mistaken this 
man ?” 

I saw her stealing a side-glance 
at me, though my eyes were fixed 
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straight in front; but I took no 
notice. Presently she said: 

‘ Pray may I ask why you should 
have employed a method that was 
so unusual to you?’ 

* Because I thought that, with 
you, it would be most efficacious.’ 

‘But you did not know me.’ 

‘Precisely. I was mistaken; I 
judged by appearances.’ 

‘What made you think I was 
so sentimental ? 

‘I did not think you really so.’ 

* What then ? 

‘ I thought—how erroneously, I 
now know—that you wanted to 
get up a flirtation. I mean the 
sort of flirtation which consists of 
unlimited flattery, with a soupgon 
of romance, a good sprinkling of 
wild sentiment, and a dash of 
honesty, the whole served up by a 
devoted slave, whose common sense 
should be nil.’ 

She smiled at this, and the iro- 
nical expression and tone of voice 


entirely vanished. Her real and 


inner nature was gradually un- 
folding, slowly proving the accu- 
racy of my hypothesis. 

‘ Why did you fancy I wanted a 
flirtation ? 

* Because you threw that stone 
at my ankle,’ 

At this remark she fairly 
laughed, saying, ‘ I never threw it.’ 

* What ? 

‘It was a boy, with a catapult, 
in the castle.’ 

This was rather a check for me; 
but, to gain time, I said, ‘ At all 
events it seemed to amuse you 
very much.’ 

‘It did; and it would have 
done so much more if I had known 
then that you were my Lord Mer- 


‘ Why? 

‘ Because you were sitting there 
in such a dignified manner, as if 
the whole world belonged to you. 
And the absurdity of a little 
street-boy putting all your magni- 
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ficence to flight would have been 
so much increased.’ 

She was just now perfectly 
genuine—enjoying the rare in- 
dulgence of airing her favourite 
ideas; too innocent to perceive 
that I had detected and was 
making use of them—only luxu- 
riating in escaping for a time from 
the necessity of satire and of con- 
forming to conventional opinions. 

I determined on a bold step. I 
wanted to see the effect of a sudden 
piece of sentiment. In the most 
tender and languishing manner I 
could command I said,‘ I dreamt 
of you last night.’ 

The genuine look vanished in- 
stantly. The soft, natural, happy 
expression changed immediately 
to one of cautious amusement. 
She felt she was back again in a 
world that was not hers—a world 
which, for the time, she must pre- 
tend to be of, nevertheless, for 
form’s sake. 

The outward expression of all 
this was a desperate attempt to 
compel her wayward, disobedient 
eyes to assume a look which they, 
poor servants of an unreasonable 
mistress, were utterly unable and 
unaccustomed to wear. A look, as 
at Beacham, of deep, soul-subduing 
passion, which was just about to 
terminate in the usual merry 
laugh, when I said, ‘Such an ab- 
surd, fantastic dream !’ 

Its effect was as if she had sud- 
denly been checkmated. 

* Do tell it me!’ she said. 

‘I was on board the steamer, 
and, the night being beautiful, and 
the saloon crowded, I slept on deck. 
Of course there were all the usual 
accompaniments of the most ap- 
proved sentimental and romantic 
pattern: the inevitable floods of 
pale moonlight : 

‘ The requisite harmony of the 
surrounding scene,’ she put in. 

‘The undying memory of the 
fair absentee.’ 
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The blue eyes brightened up, and 
a little ecstatic laugh showed the 
reality of the amusement which the 
description gave her. 

‘Presently,’ I continued, ‘ in- 
stead of sweet sleep encircling me 
with her taper arm, I——’ 

* Yes!’ 

‘—I fell into a sound doze. 
From the depths of ultramarine 
there rose——’ 

‘ To the sound of a fairy chorus, 
or a German band ? she asked. 

* To the first, of course. There 
rose your form on my enchanted 
view.’ 

‘Was I a pale, transparent 
shade ?” 

* You were.’ 

‘So that you could see right 
through me ?’ 

* I could,’ 

* And what did you see?’ 

‘The figures of Romance and 
Sentiment doing their utmost to 
encourage you.’ 

* Did I obey them ?” 

‘ Of course you did. You forget 
that I was dreaming.’ 

‘Oh yes! What did I say? 

‘You said—let me see, what 
were the exact words? These ri- 
diculous things so soon fade from 
recollection: “I am not what I 
seemed. You will never compre- 
hend, if you don’t know human 
nature. Not cruel—not false!”’ 


‘Cruel! false! You never 
thought me that? she said anx- 
iously. 


‘ You don’t seem to remember 
that all this was a nonsensical 
dream.’ 

*‘Yes—I know! 
dreamt it.’ 

‘Of you. That is, it was a dis- 
torted image of the mistaken cha- 
racter I had invested you with at 
Beacham.’ 

‘I do not quite understand.” 

‘ The explanation is simple. At 
Beacham I misread you. I had no 
suspicion that your nature was 80 


But — you 
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allied to mine as it is. I mistook 
the burlesque for the original, so 
delicate was your treatment of the 
character ® you were playing. In 
my dream, however, you appeared 
to me as I had known you then, 
not as I know you now.’ 

She was satisfied. No other 
query came from her lips. The 
intensity of her astonishment at 
hearing me give utterance to the 
opinions I had expressed within 
the last hour—so diametrically 
opposed to her previous concep- 
tion of my character—held her in 
thrall. At the distant sound of a 
gong announcing one o’clock she 
rose to go. 

‘ Shall you come out this after- 
noon ?’ I asked. 

* Yes.’ 

We 

I felt now that she was cer- 
tainly a woman I cared to win, 
not merely for my own sake, but 
for hers; because I saw clearly 
that her nature was of such an 
uncommon type that few would 
ever properly understand her. 
Now, though it differed in many 
respects from mine, it yet attracted 
me immensely, in this, that it 
seemed more at variance with 
others. It was a strange combi- 
nation, and illustrated forcibly 
the effect which a mistaken system 
of education—one, at all events, 
unfitted to her—had exercised 
upon nature. It was reserved 
for some close student of human 
nature to discover beneath the 
coating of Society varnish the pre- 
cious material of originality. I 
had discovered it by a strange and 
bitter experience; though, in res- 
cuing it from the clouds of for- 
mality with which it had been so 
carefully enveloped, I found a task 
difficult indeed. I felt, however, 
inclined to persevere, rejoicing 
more and more at every new in- 
dication of the freshness and in- 
nocence which I was convinced 
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lay behind. When I met her in 
the afternoon, mine was a part 
hard to play. This, I knew, was to 
be the crisis of our acquaintance. 
I was on my trial; she on hers. 
We were both bent on probing 
each other’s character to the core. 
One false step on the part of either 
would be fatal. I could scarcely 
resist expressing the most honest 
admiration of her wondrous beauty. 
I had to do it nevertheless. The 
nature I had to deal with so little 
sympathised with the direct ex- 
pression of feeling on such a sub- 
ject—had been, moreover, so sati- 
ated with flattery, though the 
reception of it was so unwelcome, 
that its greatest comfort was to 
meet with one who would utterly 
ignore for the time the physical 
perfection which contained it. 

‘What used you to do at 
Beacham after I left?’ 

She said this so frankly that I 
could not help looking at her in 
astonishment. 
in earnest, evidently quite uncon- 
scious that her words might appear 
heartless or extraordinary. If I 
had then misinterpreted her mean- 
ing and had chanced to give the 
conversation a wrong turn, there 
would have been another mis- 
understanding. As it was, I 
said : 

‘I used to amuse myself by 
watching a ridiculously romantic 
couple making love in the old 
castle.’ 

* Really ? she said. 

* Most certainly. The lady was 
tall, dark-eyed, and thirty.’ 

‘The gentleman, short, red- 
haired, and twenty, in all proba- 
bility.’ 

‘Near enough. They passed 
their time in a variety of ways. 
On one occasion I noticed that 
they kissed each other deliberately 
seventeen times in a quarter of an 
hour.’ 


She was decidedly 
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She laughed a little silvery 
laugh ; and at this moment a page 
brought her a telegram. 

‘No answer,’ she said, dismiss- 
ing the boy. ‘From mamma. We 
do not leave till Monday. I am so 
glad.’ 

‘Indeed! I thought you did 
not like this place ?’ 

‘ Nor do I; but I like to meet a 
fellow-feeler whose society is con- 
genial.’ 

‘ And have I the privilege of 
being that fellow-feeler ?’ 

‘I have mistaken you very 
much,’ she said. 

‘But that is all over. I also 
was in error, but stand corrected. 
Why should we lose each other’s 
society? Will you marry me?’ 

* Yes.’ 

There was no romance about it 
of the ordinary and approved kind. 
I knew she was true; that she 
liked me for mYself, and I wished 
heartily that I had not to confess 
that I was not what I seemed. 

Suddenly she said: 

‘How glad I am you are nota 
lord ’ 

‘How do you know? 
claimed. 

‘There is no “ Lord Mervyn.” 
I looked in the Peerage this morn- 
ing. I am not angry with you 
for doubting me. I also have de- 
ceived you,’ 

‘You! In what way? 

‘ As to my name. It is not Clara 
Vesey, but Beryl Vernford.’ 

‘ Beryl Vernford !’ 

‘Yes! Have you heard it before?’ 

* Manytimes. Know, fair cousin, 
that Mervyn Lord is a nom de 
guerre. Iam no other than F 

‘Cousin Geoffrey?’ she cried, 
amazed. 

‘ Cousin Geoffrey,’ I replied. 

. * . * * 


I ex- 
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LOST. 


LEAT, little lamb, 
In the cold and in fear 

Bleat, and the shepherd 

Haply will hear. 
Bleak is the moorland, 

Cold the winds blow ; 
Bleat, little lonely lamb, 

Lost in the snow, 
Wandering and weary, 

And lost in the snow. 


Bleat, mother, bleat, 
Safe in the fold, 
Bleat for thy little one 
Lost in the cold. 
Bleat till the shepherd 
To find it shall go; 
Bleat for thy little one 
Out in the snow, 
Wandering and weary 
And lost in the snow. 


Haste, shepherd, haste ! 
Forth to the moor! 
Heed not the snowstorm, 
The drift at thy door. 
Wrap thy plaid round thee, 
Forth to the wold, 
Look for the little lamb 
Lost in the cold, 
Wandering and weary 
And far from the fold. 


Weep, angels, weep, 
Far, far away, 
Weep for the little ones 
Going astray. 
Weep till your tear-drops 
Turn to stars gold, 
To lighten the lost ones 
Out in the cold, 
To cheer them and bring them 
Back to the fold. 


Up, priest, and gird thee! 
Day is grown mirk, 

Night will come soon 
When no one can work. 





Lost. 


Forth through life’s playing fields 
Golden and gay, 

Forth to the dark ways, 
Dull, hard, and gray; 

Look for the little ones 
Going astray! 


Go to the country! 

Schools spick and span. 
Fine church ; and parson, 

An excellent man. 
What think the children 

So Christianly nurst ?>— 
God is a good man, 

But Squire comes first. 
Heaven is not half 

As nice as the Hall; 
And Christmas sas presents 

Means nothing at all. 


What of the little ones 
Well-born and gay? 

If they could speak their thoughts, 
What would they say ?>— 

God is a kind man 
They've never heard speak, 


Who likes to be visited— 
Say, once a week ; 

Who cares for the little 
Good boys and girls neat, 

But not for the Arabs 
And scum of the street 


Search for the gutter-babes, 
Thin, starved, and pale: 
Mothers are drunken, 
Fathers in gaol. 
What would they tell you 
If they could speak ?— 
Parsons are ‘ peelers,’ 
God is a ‘ beak.’ 
Tea-treat temptations 
Very soon pall, 
Heaven is a bugbear 
Or nothing at all. 


Up, priest, and gird thee! 
Swift on thy way! 

Look for the little ones 
Going astray. 
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Leave stole and cassock 
And banner behind, 
Thorny the roads are, 
Rude is the wind. 
Howl not anathema; 
Bellow no creed ; 
Crush not, and break”not, 
The poor bruiséd reed ; 
Calling rebellion 
An arch-sin of hell! 
Art thou obedient? 
Dost thou ne’er rebel ? 


Drive not the wanderers; 
Lead them with love ; 
Speak not of hell, 
But of heaven above, 
With the still small voice 
Of pity and love! 


Ah! priests, why wrangle ye, 
Patching old creeds ; 
Uprooting and rending, 
Flowers with the weeds ; 
Twisting and tearing 
The Bible apart, 


Suiting each baby-priest’s 
Whimsical heart? 

Ah! foolish shepherds, 
What of the fold? 

What of the wanderers 


Out in the cold? 
While ye are wrangling, 
Losing the day, 
What of the little ones 
Going astray? 
FREDERICK E. WEATHERLY, M.A. 
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OVERDRIVEN. 


HE Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals 

has now been established for more 
than fifty years. It would be dif- 
ficult to exaggerate the amount of 
good work that it has done in the 
course of its long existence, merely 
by the downright punishment of 
brutality, and the exercise of a 
deterrent influence on classes only 
to be reached by severe measures. 
But its ambition is not limited to 
the enforcement of parliamentary 
statutes ; it claims to be a power- 
ful agent in the progress of civili- 
sation. It is, indeed, an excellent 
thing to have among us an insti- 
tution, aided by the strong arm of 
the law, and supported entirely 
by the charity of the humane, 
which is constantly bringing be- 
fore the eyes of persons who can- 
not have the lesson too frequently 
impressed upon them, the abuse 
of power which man, in every state 
of society, is prone to inflict upon 
the lower orders of the creation. 
An active public opinion, incul- 
cating the duty of gentle treatment 
of animals, has been called into 
existence, and has already stamped 
out many of the more cruel forms 
of sport. It has been said of late 
that the Society has been too ac- 
tive, and has occasionally over- 
stepped the bounds of discretion, 
by attempting to interfere with 
pastimes which are the prescrip- 
tive right of Englishmen. This 
is a question which we do not pro- 
pose to discuss at present; but it 
is well to remember that certain 
sports which, from their antiquity, 
may well be called national, are 
now forbidden by law; and that, 
just as the officers of the Society 
claim that their prosecutions, even 
when actually unsuccessful, have 
a salutary effect in opening men’s 
eyes to the existence of an abuse 


in their midst, so the protests of 
what may be called the Radical 
school of humanitarian politicians 
foster a feeling hostile to amuse- 
ments which are not altogether 
free from the reproach of cruelty, 
and may eventually cause them to 
be relegated to that category which 
already includes cock-fighting, dog- 
fighting, bull-baiting, and badger- 
drawing. No fact can be more 
patent to us, in looking back on 
what has already been done, than 
that ignorance and carelessness 
have been, and are still, two of the 
principal causes of animal torture. 
The cause has only to be brought 
home in a forcible manner, and 
the kindness which Dean Stanley 
tells us has at least a latent exis- 
tence in every human heart finds 
the remedy. This constant awaken- 
ing and encouragement of kindly 
feelings towards animals is a far 
nobler function than the mere 
punishment of exceptional bru- 
tality: the one is the work of the 
policeman; the other may fairly 
be said to have an active and im- 
portant influence on the civilisa- 
tion of mankind. 

Perhaps in no other particular 
have the efforts of the Society 
for the Protection of Animals 
been so successful as in the pro- 
tection of cattle. Oxen have not 
the same claim on our affection 
that is recognised with horses and 
dogs. They are pre-eminently of 
the beasts that perish; their lives 
lead only to the slaughter-house ; 
they are stupid, slow, and un- 
demonstrative. Our self-interest 
insures them just so much good 
treatment as will keep them in 
good health and make them fat, 
but it ceases to protect them effec- 
tually when once in marketable 
condition, and after they have 
been handed over to the care of 
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the drovers and butchers. Since 
the completion of the railway sys- 
tem, much of the cruelty practised 
by the former class has been pre- 
vented; and it should be remem- 
bered that it was not so much 
from motives of economy, a8 on 
account of the brutality of the 
drovers, and the consequent depre- 
ciation in value of stock intrusted 
to them, that railway carriage has 
been so generally adopted. But 
until very lately even the railway 
journey preserved all the horrors 
of a Middle Passage. A horse 
travels like a prince; a dog like 
a convict; a bullock like a slave. 
Frequently left for long intervals 
without food or water, huddled 
so closely together in the trucks 
that they had no power to move a 
limb, and exposed without protec- 
tion to all the inclemency of the 
weather, their sufferings were so 
real and so injurious that at length 
legislation was threatened for their 
protection. Everything is now 
changed for the better; and if the 
Society was not first in the field in 
obtaining this reform, it has ma- 
terially aided its progress; and 
moreover, it keeps a watchful eye 
on the manner in which the ar- 
rangements are now carried out. 
It has also endeavoured to remedy 
the inhuman method of killing 
calves still in vogue in thiscountry ; 
it carries on an active warfare 
against vivisection, and it was 
mainly instrumental in originating 
the movement which resulted in 
the removal of the London Cattle 
Market from Smithfield to Isling- 
ton. The latter locality is of 
infinitely easier access from the 
railway-stations and other cattle 
depits; and the necessity of a 
long and toilsome journey through 
miles of streets is also obviated. 
The inconvenience of the position 
of Smithfield was the cause of 
many abuses. Cattle had to be 
driven from a considerable distance 


at a very early hour, and often 
after a journey of a day or two in 
duration, without a proper interval 
of rest. The unfamiliar glare of 
the gas-lamps, the complexity of 
the many turnings, and the bru- 
tality of their drivers often re- 
duced them to a pitiable state of 
terror and stupidity ; and harassed, 
beaten and perplexed, they were 
wild and obstinate enough to try 
the tempers of their drovers. No 
wonder that they constantly reached 
the markets in a disgraceful con- 
dition, or that the brutality of 
the London drovers, steeled by 
habit and long impunity, became a 
proverb. The scenes which were 
formerly to be seen in slaughter- 
houses, too, were almost too brutal 
for description. They continue to 
this day, for the last Report of the 
Society tells us of prosecutions 
against butchers for removing the 
skins from still living animals ; 
but fortunately, like the horrors 
of Smithfield Market, they are 
rapidly becoming things of the 
past; and if public abattoirs 
were the rule, and not the ex- 
ception, we should possess some 
sort of guarantee that the laws 
of humanity should not be out- 
raged. 


If any of our readers are anxious 
to know how cattle are treated in 
the improved market at Islington, 
they cannot do better than make 
a pilgrimage there on a Monday 
morning. If they go at this season 
of the year, they will derive a grim 
satisfaction from having risen in 
the coldest and smallest hours of 
the morning to make a tolerably 
long excursion towards the ‘ north- 
ern heights’; but beyond having 
seen a very large quantity of beef 
and mutton ‘in the rough,’ they 
will have endured much personal 
discomfort to little purpose. The 
only people abroad are a few ques- 
tionable-looking personsat the early 
coffee-stalls; and, in the imme- 
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diate vicinity of the market, a few 
more whose garb and conversation 
unmistakably denote the drover. 
Cattle and sheep are travelling 
along the neighbouring roads, but 
to a mere visitor the greater num- 
ber of them seem to have come 
from the extensive ‘lairs’ which 
have been erected hard by. These 
lairs are excellent resting-places. 
They are long ranges of sheds, 
some with open yards in front of 
them, others completely roofed in, 
all supplied with plenty of litter, 
food, and water, and completely 
protected from wind and weather. 
A great deal of this care is thrown 
away, for even in the coldest nights 
many of the cattle prefer the open 
sheds. Cold easterly winds, such 
as we have in March, are the only 
ones that they fear, and against 
these even the hardy Scotch cattle 
do not seem proof; but the high 
wall that surrounds the whole in- 
closure is a sufficient shelter. Two 
or three hours before daylight 
they are driven from the lairs to 
their standing-ground, with a good 
deal of shouting and forcible lan- 
guage, and an occasional hearty 
blow on the shoulders of some 
stupid or refractory beast, but 
certainly without unnecessary 
cruelty; for long experience has 
taught the men employed at this 
work that patience and gentle 
treatment are more effectual than 
severity. Very valuable assistants, 
too, are the dogs—ugly fellows of 
various and nondescript breeds, 
but uncommonly active and saga- 
_ ¢ious, and as thoroughly up to the 
whole of the business as their 
masters, whom they perhaps rival 
in intelligence. It not unfre- 
quently happens that, after the 
cattle are tied up in closely-packed 
lines in the allotted inclosures, 
one or other of them lies down 
with the manifest intention of 
making himself comfortable until 
the actual time of sale; and the 


market men, especially if the bul- 
lock happens to be very tired, have 
an infinite amount of trouble be- 
fore they can get him up again. 
The best plan is to whistle up one 
of the dogs; but they have plenty 
to do, and are not always within 
call. The longer a bullock is al- 
lowed to lie undisturbed the more 
difficult it is to rouse him; and in 
default of a dog the drovers use 
their boots and sticks pretty freely. 
If still refractory, and as a last 
resource, the poor brute’s tail is 
twisted round and round, in the 
hope that the acute agony will 
force him to start up. What have 
our friends of the Society to say 
to this practice? We saw it 
tried, unsuccessfully too, a very 
short time ago, and the comments 
and suggestions of the bystanders 
would scarcely lead to the conclu- 
sion that it was at all an uncom- 
mon practice. Oxtail will only 
bear a limited amount of twisting 
before some of the bones are dis- 
located ; and it isan open question 
whether the drovers’ assistants are 
such skilful operators that they 
know the exact point where tor- 
ture begins. Not in this particular 
instance, at least; for the moans of 
the poor beast, who, besides being 
knocked up, was hampered in his 
efforts to rise by the post and rail, 
were pitiable in the extreme. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that 
the dogs are more merciful than 
their masters. When they see a 
bullock down they make furious 
dashes at his nose, barking fu- 
riously, and with every demon- 
stration of thorough earnestness, 
but not biting; and the effect is 
generally so startling that he 
speedily manages somehow or 
other to struggle to his feet. 
Sheep are more fortunate, for 
though, when once penned up, 
they are prone to lying down, and 
must be carefully watched, they 
can easily be lifted bodily—a 
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feat manifestly impossible with 
bullocks. 

Although, as we have shown, 
the manners and customs of the 
Islington market leave much to be 
desired on the score of humanity, 
it is not there that we must look for 
the ‘ overdriven.’ They abounded 
in the old time at Smithfield, but 
in these better days great care is 
taken that cattle shall reach the 
butcher in good condition. Some 
epicures declare that a coursed 
hare is better for the table than 
one that has been shot; but we 
do not suppose that the same rule, 
mutatis mutandis, is applicable to 
beef. It is only at the country 
fairs and markets that we shall 
find such victims as Mr. Harrison 
Weir has so graphically portrayed 
in our illustration ; happily there, 
too, they are rare. Flagrant cases, 
not only of overdriving, but of 
mutilation, do occur from time to 
time; indeed, it was only the 
other day that a bullock which 
had lost an eye from a blow—the 
eye being smashed, not cut with 
a stone or accidentally injured— 
was pointed out to the writer. 
But then any one is a drover in 
the country. The worst of them 
are the ne’er-do-wells of the la- 
bouring population, men who mea- 
sure the travelling powers of their 
drove by their own convenience 
and the length of the journey; 
who seldom own a dog, and are 
utterly without scruple as to the 
means they employ in getting 
their charge along. Restraint is 
very difficult, for although they 
may be careful enough when under 
the eye of their employer, they 
indulge themselves all the more 
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freely out of his sight. But hap- 
pily the pecuniary interests of the 
owner are involved in the proper 
treatment of his cattle, and bru- 
tality is now exceptional. 

And now for a word with refer- 
ence to the actual results which 
the Society for the Protection 
of Animals can show from year 
to year. Their last annual re- 
port denotes a remarkable de- 
gree of activity, for in the course 
of the preceding year they had 
obtained nearly two thousand con- 
victions. By far the greater part 
of these were for working horses 
when in an unfit condition, or for 
beating and kicking other domestic 
animals. But one of them—the 
Chantrell case—was a phenomenon 


_ of cruelty. On this person’s pre- 


mises, at Brighton, were found a 
large number of dogs, cats, rabbits, 
and fowls which she had collected, 
and then shut up, all together, 
without food. The natural result 
was that they preyed upon each 
other; and when at last the sur- 
vivors were relieved by the So- 
ciety’s officers their condition was 
disgusting. The details of the 
affair cannot yet be forgotten, and 
we will be content with a passing 
allusion to it. We will only add 
that the income of the Society is 
less than £10,000 a year, and that, 
in addition to paying the costs of 
all prosecutions, it spends a great 
deal of money in issuing publica- 
tions, and giving lectures for the 
propagation of its views, This is. 
surely good work at a small cost; 
and the friends of these useful but 
humble members of London Society 
cannot do better than contribute. 
to its funds. 


SZ, 
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STEEP 
A GHOST 


HE strange things I am going 
to tell you, dear reader, did 
not occur, as such things generally 
do, to my great-uncle, or to my 
second cousin, or even to my 
grandfather, but to myself. It 
happened that a few years ago I 
received an invitation from an old 
schoolfellow to spend Christmas 
week with him in his country 
house on the borders of North 
Wales, and, as I was then a happy 
bachelor, and had not seen my 
friend for a considerable time, I 
accepted the invitation, and turned 
my back upon London on the ap- 
pointed day with a light heart and 
anticipations of the pleasantest 
description. 

Leaving my City haunts by a 
morning train, I was landed early 
in the afternoon at the nearest 
station to my friend’s house, al- 
though in this case ‘ nearest’ was 
indeed paradoxically by no means 
near. When I reached the inn 
where I had fondly expected to 
find ‘ flys, omnibuses, and other 
vehicles obtainable on the shortest 
notice,’ I was met by the landlady 
of the establishment, who, with 
an apologetic curtsey and a de- 
precating smile, informed me that 
she was extremely sorry to say her 
last conveyance had just started 
with a party, and would not re- 
turn until late at night. I looked 
at my watch—it was past four. 
Seven miles, and I had a large 
travelling-bag to carry. 

‘Is it a good road from here to 
——? I asked the landlady. 

‘Oh yes, sir; very fair.’ 

* Well,’ I said, ‘ I think I'll walk 
it. The railway journey has rather 
numbed my feet, and a sharp walk 
will certainly improve their tem- 
perature.’ 
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So I courageously lifted my bag 
and set out on the journey to my 
friend’s house. Ah, how little 
I guessed what was destined to 
befall me before I reached that 
desired haven! I had gone, I 
suppose, about two miles when I 
deseried behind me a vast mass of 
dark, surging cloud driving up 
rapidly with the wind. I was in 
open country, and there was evi- 
dently going to be a very heavy 
snowstorm. Presently it began. 
At first I made up my mind not 
to heed it; but in about twenty 
minutes after the commencement 
of the fall the snow became s0 
thick and so blinding, that it was 
absolutely impossible for me to 
find my way along a road which 
was utterly new to me. Moreover, 
with the cloud came the twilight, 
and a most disagreeably keen 
wind. The travelling-bag became 
unbearably heavy. I shifted it 
from one hand to the other; I 
hung it over my shoulder; I put 
it under my arm; I carried it in 
all sorts of ways, but none afforded 
me any permanent relief. To add 
to my misfortune, I strongly sus- 
pected that I had mistaken my 
way, for by this time the snow 
was so deep that the footpath was 
altogether obliterated. In this 
predicament I looked out wist- 
fully across the whitened land- 
scape for signs of an inn or 
habitation of some description 
where I might ‘put up’ for the 
night, and by good fortune (or was 
it bad?) I at last espied through 
the gathering gloom a solitary 
and not very distant light twink- 
ling from a lodge at the entrance 
of a private road. I fought my 
way through the snow as quickly 
as possible, and, presenting myself 
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at the gate of the little cottage, 
rang the bell complacently, and 
flattered myself that I had at length 
discovered a resting-place. An 
old man with grey hair answered 
my summons. Him I acquainted 
with my misfortune, and to him I 
preferred my request that I might 
be allowed a night’s shelter in the 
lodge, or at least the temporary 
privilege of drying myself and my 
habiliments at his fireside. The 
old fellow admitted me cheerfully 
enough; but he seemed more than 
doubtful as to the possibility of 
my passing the night beneath his 
roof. 
‘Ye see, sir,’ he said, ‘ we’ve 
only one small room—me and the 
missis—and I don’t well see how 
we're to manage about you. All 
the same, sir, I wouldn’t advise 
ye to go on to-night, for if ye’re 
bound for Mr. ’s, ye’ve come 
a deal out of your way, and the 
storm’s getting worse and worse 
every minute. We shall have a 
nasty night of it, sir, and it’ll be 
a deal too stiff for travelling on foot.’ 

Here the wife, a hospitable- 
looking old woman, interposed. 

‘ Willum, don’t ye think as the 
gentleman might be put to sleep 
in the room up at the House, where 
George slept last time he was here 
to see us? His bed’s there still, 
ye know. It’s a very good room, 
sir,’ she argued, addressing me; 
‘and I can -give ye a pair of 
blankets in no time.’ 

‘ But,’ said I,‘ the master of the 
house doesn’t know me. I ama 
stranger here altogether.’ 

‘Lor’ bless ye, sir!’ answered 
my host, ‘there ain’t nobody in 
the place. The house has been to 
let these ten years at least to my 
knowledge; for I’ve been here 
eight, and the house and the 
lodge had both been empty no 
one knows how long when I come. 
I rents this cottage of Mr. Hough- 
ton, out yonder.’ 





‘Oh well,’ I rejoined, ‘ if that is 
the case, and there is nobody’s 
leave save yours to ask, I’m willing 
enough to sleep at the house, and 
thank you too for your kindness.’ 

So it was arranged that I should 
pass the ensuing night within the 
walls of the empty mansion ; and, 
until it was time to retire thither, 
I amused and edified myself by a 
friendly chat with the old man 
and his spouse, both of whom were 
vastly communicative. At ten 
o'clock I and my host adjourned 
to the house, which stood at a 
very short distance from the lodge. 
I carried my bag, and my compa- 
nion bore the blankets already 
referred to, a candle, and some 
firewood and matches. The cham- 
ber to which he conducted me was 
comfortable enough, but by no 
means profusely furnished. It 
contained a small truckle bed- 
stead, two chairs, and a wash- 
stand, but no attempt at pictures 
or ornaments of any description. 
Evidently it was an impromptu 

m. 

My entertainer in a few minutes 
kindled a cheerful fire upon the 
old-fashioned stone hearth. Then, 
after arranging my bed and placihg 
my candle on the mantelpiece, he 
wished me a respectful good-night 
and withdrew. When he was gone 
I dragged one of the chairs to- 
wards the fireplace, and sat down 
to enjoy the pleasant flicker of the 
blaze. I ruminated upon the oc- 
currences of the day, and the pos- 
sible history of the old house, 
whose sole occupant I had thus 
strangely become. Now I am of 
an inquisitive turn of mind, and 
perhaps less apt than most men to 
be troubled: with that uncomfort- 
able sensation which those people 
who are its victims describe as 
nervousness, and those who are 
not, as cowardice. Another in 
my place might have shrunk from 
doing what I presently resolved to 
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do, and that was to explore, before 
going to rest, at least some part 
of this empty old house. Ac- 
cordingly, I took up my candle 
and walked out into the pas- 
sage, leaving the door of my room 
widely open, so that the fire- 
light streamed full into the en- 
trance of the dark gallery, and 
served to guide me on my way 
along it. When I had thus pro- 
gressed for some twenty yards, I 
was brought to a standstill by 
encountering a large red baize 
door, which evidently shut off the 
wing in which my room was situ- 
ated from the rest of the mansion, 
and completely closed all egress 
from the corridor where I then 
stood. I paused a moment or two 
in uncertainty, for the door was 
locked; but presently my glance 
fell on an old rusty key hanging 
from a nail, likewise rusty, in a 
niche of the wall. I abstracted 
this key from its resting-place, 
destroying as I did so the resi- 
dences of a dozen spiders, which, 
to judge from appearances, seemed 
to have thrived excellently in the 
atmosphere of desolation which 
surrounded them. It was some 
time before I could get the clumsy 
old lock to act properly, or sum- 
mon sufficient strength to turn 
the key; but at length persever- 
ance met with its proverbial re- 
ward, and the door moved slowly 
and noisily on its hinges. Still 
bearing my candle, I went on 
my way into a second corridor, 
which was literally carpeted with 
dust, the accumulation probably 
of the ten years to which my host 
had referred. 

All round was gloomy and silent 
as a sepulchre, save that every 
now and then the loosened boards 
creaked beneath my tread, or some 
little misanthropical animal, star- 
tled from his hermitage by the 
unwonted sound of my steps, hur- 
ried across the passage, making 
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as he went a tiny trail in the 
thick furry dust. Several galleries 
branched off from the mainway 
like tributary streams, but I pre- 
ferred to steer my course down 
the central corridor, which finally 
conducted me to a large antique- 
looking apartment with carved 
wainscot and curious old paintings 
on the panelled walls. I put the 
candle upon a table which stood 
in the centre of the room, and 
standing beside it, took a general 
survey. There was an old mouldy- 
looking bookcase in one corner of 
the chamber, with some old mouldy 
books packed closely together on a 
few of its shelves. This piece of 
furniture was hollowed out, cres- 
cent-wise, at the base, and par- 
tially concealed a carved oaken 
door, which had evidently in 
former times been the means of 
communication with an adjoining 
apartment. Prompted by curiosity, 
I took down and opened a few of 
the nearest books on the shelves 
before me. They proved to be 
some of the very earliest volumes 
of the ‘ Spectator ’—books of con- 
siderable interest to me, and in 
ten minutes I was quite absorbed 
in an article by one of our most 
noted masters of literature. I drew 
one of the queer high-backed 
chairs scattered about the room, 
towards the table, and sat down 
to enjoy a ‘feast of reason and a 
flow of soul.’ As I turned the 
mildewed page, something sud- 
denly fell with a dull ‘ flop’ upon 
the paper. Jt was adrop of blood f 
I stared at it with a strange sen- 
sation of mingled horror and as- 
tonishment. Could it have been 
upon the page before I turned it? 
No; it was wet and bright, and 
presented the uneven, broken disc 
which drops of liquid always pos- 
sess when they fall from a consi- 
derable height. Besides I had 
heard and seen it fall. I put the 
book down on the table and looked 
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upward at the ceiling. There was 
nothing visible there save the 
grey dirt of years. I looked 
closely at the hideous blotch, and 
saw it rapidly soaking and widen- 
ing its way into the paper, already 
softened with age. As, of course, 
after this incident I was not in- 
clined to continue my studies of 
Addison and Steele, I shut the 
volume and replaced it on the 
shelves. Turning back towards 
the table to take up my candle, 
my eyes rested upon a full-length 
portrait immediately facing the 
bookcase. It was that of a young 
and handsome woman with glossy 
black hair coiled round her head, 
but, I thought, with something 
repulsive in the proud, stony face 
and shadowed eyes. I raised the 
light above my head to get a 
better view of the painting. As I 
did this, it seemed to me that the 
countenance of the figure changed, 
or rather that a Thing came be- 
tween me and it. It was a mo- 
mentary distortion, as though a 
gust of wind had passed across 
the portrait and disturbed the 
outline of the features—the how 
and the why I know not—but the 
face changed; nor shall I ever 
forget the sudden horror of the 
look it assumed. It was like that 
face of phantom ghastliness that 
we see sometimes in the de- 
lirium of fever—the face that 
meets us and turns upon us in 
the mazes of nightmare, with a 
look that wakes us in the dark- 
ness, and drives the cold sweat 
out upon our forehead while we 
lie still and hold our breath for 
fear. Man as I was, I shuddered 
convulsively from head to foot, 
and fixed my eyes earnestly on 
the terrible portrait. In a minute 
it was a mere picture again—an 
inanimate coloured canvas, wear- 
ing no expression upon its painted 
features save that the artist had 
given to it nearly a century ago. 
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I thought then that the strange 
appearance I had witnessed was 
probably the effect of the fitful 
candle-light, or an illusion of my 
own vision; but now I believe 
otherwise. Seeing nothing further 
unusual in the picture, I turned 
my back upon it, and made a few 
steps towards the door, intending 
to quit this mysterious chamber 
of horrors, when a third and more 
hideous phenomenon riveted me 
to the spot where I stood; for, as 
I looked towards the oaken door 
in the corner, I became aware of 
something slowly filtering from 
beneath it, and creeping towards 
me. O heaven! I had not long to 
look to know what that something 
was :—it was blood—red, thick, 
stealthy! On it came, winding its 
way in a frightful stream into the 
room, soddening the rich carpet, 
and lying presently in a black 
pool at my feet. It had trickled 
in from the adjoining chamber, 
that chamber the entrance to which 
was closed by the bookcase. There 
were some great volumes on the 
ground before the door—volumes 
which I had noticed when I en- 
tered the room, on account of the 
thick dust with which they were 
surrounded. They were lying now 
in a pool of stagnant blood. It 
would be utterly impossible for 
me to attempt to describe my sen- 
sations at that minute. I was not 
capable of feeling any distinct 
emotion. My brain seemed op- 
pressed, I could scarcely breathe 
—scarcely move. I watched the 
dreadful stream oozing drowsily 
through the crevices of the 
mouldy, rotting woodwork—bulg- 
ing out in great beads like rain- 
drops on the sides of the door— 
trickling noiselessly down the 
knots of the carved oak. Still I 
stood and watched it, and it crept 
on slowly, slowly, like a living 
thing, and growing as it came, to 
my very feet. I cannot say how 
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fong I might have stood there, 
fascinated by it, had not some- 
thing suddenly occurred to startle 
me into my senses again; for full 
upon the back of my right hand 
fell, with a sullen, heavy sound, a 
second drop of blood. It stung 
and burnt my flesh like molten 
lead, and the sharp, sudden pain 
it gave me shot up my arm and 
shoulder, and seemed in an instant 
to mount into my brain and per- 
vade my whole being. I turned 
and fied from the terrible place 
with a shrill cry that rang through 
the empty corridors and ghostly 
rooms like nothing human, I did 
not recognise it for my own voice 
—so strange it was—so totally 
unlike its accustomed sound ; and 
now, when I recall it, I am dis- 
posed to think it was surely not 
the cry of living mortal, but of 
that unknowrz Thing that passed 
before the portrait, and that stood 
beside me even then in the lonely 
room. Certain I am that the echoes 
of that cry had in them something 
inexpressibly fiendish, and through 
the deathly gloom of the mansion 
they came back, reverberated and 
repeated from a hundred invisible 
corners and galleries. Now I had 
to pass, on my return, a long, broad 
window that lighted the principal 
staircase. This window had neither 
shutters nor blind, and was com- 
posed of those small square panes 
that were in vogue a century ago. 
As I went by it, I threw a hasty, 
appalled glance behind me, and 
distinctly saw, even through the 
blurred and dirty glass, the figures 
of two women, one pursuing the 
other over the thick white snow 
outside, In the rapid view I had 
of them, I observed only that the 
first carried something in her hand 
that looked like a pistol, and her 
long black hair streamed behind 
her, showing darkly against the 
dead whiteness of the landscape. 
The arms of her pursuer were out- 
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stretched, as though she were call- 
ing to her companion to stop ; but 
perfect as was the silence of the 
night, and close as the figures 
seemed to be, I heard no sound 
of a voice. Next I came to a second 
and smaller window which had 
been once boarded up, but with 
lapse of time the plank had loos- 
ened and partly fallen, and here I 
paused a moment to look out. It 
still snowed slightly, but there 
was a clear moon, sufficient to 
throw a ghastly light upon the 
outside objects nearest to me. 
With the sleeve of my coat I 
rubbed away the dust and cob- 
webs which overhung the glass, 
and peered out. The two women 
were still hurrying onward, but 
the distance between them was 
considerably lessened. And now 
for the first time a peculiarity 
about them struck me. It was 
this, that the figures were not 
substantial; they flickered and 
waved precisely like flames, as 
they ran. As I gazed at them the 
foremost turned her head to look 
at the woman behind her, and as 
she did so, stumbled, fell, and dis- 
appeared. She seemed to have 
suddenly dropped down a preci- 
pice, so quickly and so completely 
she vanished. The other figure 
stopped, wrung its hands wildly, 
and presently turned and fled in 
the direction of the park-gates, 
and was soon lost in the obscurity 
of the distance. The sights I had 
just witnessed in the panelled 
chamber had not been of a nature 
to inspire courage in any one, and 
I must candidly confess that my 
knees actually shook and my teeth 
rattled as I left the window and 
darted up the solitary passage to 
the baize door at the top of it. 
Would I had never unlocked that 
door! Would that the key had 
been lost, or that I had never set 
foot in this abominable house! 
Hastily I refastened the door, 
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hung up the rusty key in its 
niche, and rushed into my own 
room, where I dropped into a 
chair with a deadly faintness 
creeping over me, I looked at my 
hand, where the clot of blood had 
fallen. It seemed to have burnt 
its way into my flesh, for it no 
longer appeared on the surface, 
but, where it had been was a 
round, purple mark, with an outer 
ring, like the scar of a burn. That 
scar is on my hand now, and I 
suppose will be there all my life. 
I looked at my watch, which I 
had left behind me on the man- 
telpiece. It was five minutes 
past twelve. Should I go to bed? 
I stirred the sinking fire into a 
blaze, and looked anxiously at my 
candle. Neither fire nor candles, I 
perceived, would last much longer. 
Before long both would be ex- 
pended, and I should be in dark- 
ness. In darkness, and alone in 
that house. The bare idea of a 
night passed in such solitude was 
terrible to me. I tried to laugh at 
my fears, and reproached myself 
with weakness and cowardice. I 
reverted to the stereotyped method 
of consolation under circumstances 
of this description, and strove to per- 
suade myself that, being guiltless, 
I had no cause to fear the powers 
of evil. Butin vain. Trembling 
from head to foot, I raked together 
the smouldering embers in the 
stove for the last time, wrapped 
my railway-rug around me—for I 
dared not undress—and threw 
myself on the bed, where I lay 
sleepless until the dawn. But oh, 
what I endured all those weary 
hours no human creature can 
imagine. I watched the last 
sparks of the fire die out, one by 
one, and heard the ashes slide and 
drop slowly upon the hearth. I 
watched the flame of the candle 
flare up and sink again a dozen 
times, and then at last expire, 
leaving me in utter darkness and 
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silence. I fancid, ever and anon, 
that I could distinguish the sound 
of phantom feet coming down the 
corridor towards my room, and 
that the mysterious Presence I 
had encountered in the panelled 
chamber stood at my bedside 
looking at me, or that a stealthy 
hand touched mine. I felt the 
sweat upon my forehead, but I 
dared not move to wipe it away. 
I thought of people whose hair 
had turned white through terror 
in a few brief hours, and wondered 
what colour mine would be in the 
morning. And when at last—at 
last—the first grey glimmer of 
that morning peered through the 
window-blind, I hailed its appear- 
ance with much the same emo- 
tions as, no doubt, a traveller 
fainting with thirst in a desert 
would experience upon descrying 
a watery oasis in the midst of the 
burning sands. Long before the 
sun arose, I leapt from my couch, 
and having made a hasty toilette, 
I sallied out into the bleak, frosty 
air. It revived me at once, and 
brought new courage into my 
heart. Looking at the whitened 
expanse of lawn where last night 
I had seen the two women run- 
ning, I could detect no sign of 
footmarks in the snow. The whole 
lawn presented an unbroken sur- 
face of sparkling crystals. I 
walked down the drive to the lodge. 
The old man, evidently an early 
bird, was in the act of unbarring 
his door as I appeared. 

‘ Halloa, sir, you’re up betimes !” 
he exclaimed. ‘ Will ye just step 
in now and take somethin’? My 
ole woman’s agoin’ to get out the 
breakfast. Slept well last night, 
sir? he continued, as I entered 
the little parlour; ‘the bed is 
rayther hard, I know; but, ye see, 
it does well enow for my son 
George when he’s up here, which 
isna often. Ye look tired like, 
this mornin’; didna get much rest 
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praps? Ah! now then, Bess, gi’ 
us another plate here, ole gal.’ 

I ate my breakfast in compara- 
tive silence, wondering to myself 
whether it would be well to say 
anything to my host of my recent 
experiences, since he had clearly 
no suspicions on the subject; and, 
anon, wishing I had comported 
myself in that terrible house with 
as little curiosity as the ‘son 
George,’ who no doubt was con- 
tent to stay where he was put at 
night, and was not given to noc- 
turnal excursions in empty man- 
sions. 

‘Have you any idea,’ said I, at 
last, ‘whether there’s any story 
connected with that place where I 
slept last night? I only ask, added 
I, with a feeble grin, like the ghost 
of a smile that had been able- 
bodied once, ‘ because I’m fond of 
hearing stories, and because, as 
you know, there generally is a 
legend, or something of that sort, 
related about old family man- 
sions.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ answered the old 
man slowly, ‘I never heard no- 
thin’; but then, you see, I never 
asked no questions. We came 
here eight years agone, and then 
no one round remembered a tenant 
at the bighouse. It’s been empty 
somewhere nigh twenty years, I 
should say—to my own know- 
ledge more than ten—and what’s 
more, nobody knows exactly who 
it belongs to: and there’s been 
lawsuits about it and all manner 
o’ things, but nothin’ ever came of 
them.’ 

*‘ Did no one ever tell you any- 
thing about its history,’ I asked, 
‘or were you never asked any 
questions about it until now ? 

‘Not particularly as I remem- 
ber,’ replied he musingly. 

Then, after a moment’s pause, 
he added more briskly, ‘ Ay, ay, 
though, now I come to think 
of it, there was a man up here 
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more’n five months back, a French- 
man, who came on purpose to see 
it and ask me one or two ques- 
tions, but I on’y jest told him 
nothin’ as I’ve told you. He was 
a popish priest, and seemed to 
take a sight of interest in the 
place somehow. I think if you 
want to know about it, sir, you’d 
better go and see him; he’s stay- 
ing down here in the village, about 
a mile and a half off, at the Crown 
Inn.’ 

* And a queer old fellow he is,’ 
broke in my host’s wife, who was 
clearing away the breakfast; ‘no 
one knows where he comes from, 
’cept as he’s a Frenchman. I see 
him about often, prowlin’ along 
with his stick and his snuff-box, 
always alone, and sometimes he 
nods at me and says “ good- 
morning” as I go by.’ 

In consequence of this infor- 
mation I resolved to make my 
way immediately to the old priest’s 
dwelling, and having acquainted 
myself with the direction in which 
the house lay, I took leave of my 
host, shouldered my bag once 
more, and set out en route. The 
air was clear and sharp, and the 
crisp snow crackled pleasantly 
under my Hessian boots as I 
strode along the country lanes. 
All traces of cloud had totally 
disappeared from the sky, the 
sun looked cheerfully down on 
me, and my morning’s walk tho- 
roughly refreshed and invigorated 
me. In due time I arrived at the 
inn which had been named to me 
as the abode of the Rev. M. Pierre 
—a pretty homely little nest, with 
an antique gable and _ portico. 
Addressing myself to the elderly 
woman who answered my sum- 
mons at the house-door, I inquired 
if I could see M. Pierre, and, in 
reply, received a civil invitation 
to ‘step inside and wait.’ My 
suspense did not last long, for 
M. Pierre made his appearance 
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very promptly. He was a tall, 
thin individual with a fried-look- 
ing complexion, keen sunken eyes, 
and sparse hair streaked with 
grey. He entered the room with 
a courteous bow and inquiring 
look. Rising from the chair in 
which I had rested myself by the 
fire, I advanced towards him and 
addressed him by name in my 
suavest tones. He inclined his 
head and looked at me more in- 
quiringly than before. ‘I have 
taken the liberty to request an 
interview with you this morning,’ 
continued I, ‘ because I have been 
told that you may probably be 
able to give me some information 
of which I am in search, with re- 
gard to an old mansion in this 
part of the county, called “ Steep- 
side,” and in which I spent last 
night.’ 

Scarcely had I uttered these last 
words when the expression of the 
old priest’s face changed from one 
of courteous indifference to earnest 
interest. 

‘Do I understand you rightly, 
monsieur? he said. ‘ You say'you 
slept last night in Steepside man- 
sion ?” 

‘I did not say I slept there,’ I 
rejoined, with an emphasis; ‘I 
said I passed the night there.’ 

‘ Bien,’ said he dryly, ‘I com- 
prehend. And you were not 
pleased with your night’s lodg- 
ing. That is so, is it not, mon- 
sieur—is it not? he repeated, 
eying my face curiously, as though 
he were seeking to read the ex- 
pression of my thoughts there. 

‘You may be sure, said I, 
‘that if something very peculiar 
had not occurred to me in that 
house, I should not thus have 
troubled a gentleman to whom I 
am, unhappily, a stranger.’ ~ 

He bowed slightly and then 
stood silent, contemplating me, 
and, as I think, considering 
whether or not he should afford 
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me the information I desired. 
Presently, his scrutiny having ap- 
parently proved satisfactory, he 
withdrew his eyes from my face, 
and seated himself beside me. 

‘Monsieur,’ said he, ‘ before I 
begin to answer your inquiry, I 
will ask you to tell me what you 
saw last night at Steepside.’ 

He drew from his pocket a small, 
old-fashioned snuff-box and re- 
freshed his little yellow nose with 
a pinch of rappee, after which 
ceremonial he leaned back at his 
ease, resting his chin in his hand 
and regarding me fixedly during 
the whole of my strange recital. 
When I had finished speaking he 
sat silent a few minutes, and then 
resumed, in his queer broken 
manner: 

‘ What I am going to tell you I 
would not tell to any man who 
had not done what you have done, 
and seen what you saw last night. 
Mon Dieu! it is strange you should 
have been at that house last night 
of all nights in the year—the 
22nd of December!’ 

He seemed to make this reflec- 
tion rather to himself than to me, 
and presently continued, taking a 
small key from a pocket in his 
vest as he spoke: 

‘Do you understand French 
well, monsieur ? 

‘ Excellently well,’ returned: I 
with alacrity ; ‘a great part of my 
business correspondence is con- 
ducted in French, and I speak and 
hear it every day of my life.’ 

He smiled pleasantly in reply, 
rose from his seat, and, unlocking 
with the key he held a small 
drawer in a chest that stood beside 
the chimney-piece, took out of it 
a roll of manuscript and a cigar. 

‘ Monsieur,’ said he, offering me 
the latter, ‘ let me recommend this, 
if you care to smoke ‘so early in 
the day. I always prefer rappee, 
but you, doubtless, have younger 
tastes.’ 
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Having thus provided for my 
comfort, the old priest reseated 
himself, unfolded the manuscript, 
and, without further apology, read 
the following story in the French 
language :— 


Towards the latter part of the 
last century Steepside became the 
property of a certain Sir Julian 
Lorrington. His family consisted 
only of his wife, Lady Sarah, and 
their daughter Julia, a girl re- 
markable alike for her beauty and 
her expectations. 

For a long time Sir Julian had 
retained in his establishment an 
old French maitre d’hétel and his 
wife, who both died in the baronet’s 
service, leaving one child, Virginie, 
whom Lady Sarah, out of regard 
for the fidelity of her parents, 
engaged to educate and protect. 

In due time this orphan, brought 
up in the household of Sir Julian, 
became the chosen companion of 
his heiress; and when the fatnily 
took up residence at Steepside, 
Virginie Giraud, who had been 
associated in Julia’s studies and 
recreations from early childhood, 
was installed there as maid and 
confidant to the hope of the house. 

Not long after the settlement 
at Steepside, Sir Julian, in the 
summary fashion of those days 
with regard to matrimonial affairs, 
announced his intention of bestow- 
ing his daughter upon a certain 
Welsh squire of old ancestry and 
broad acres. Sir Julian was a 
practical man, thoroughly inca- 
pable of regarding wedlock in any 
other light than as a mere union 
of wealth and property, the owners 
of which joined hands and lived 
together. This was the way in 
which he had married, and it was 
the way in which he intended his 
daughter to marry; love and 
passion were meaningless, if not 
vulgar words in his ears, and he 
conceived it impossible they should 
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be otherwise to his only child. 
As for Lady Sarah, she was an 
unsympathetic creature, whose 
fhoughts ran only on the ambition 
of seeing Julia married to some 
gentleman of high position, and 
heading a fine establishment with 
social success and distinction. 

So it was not until all things 
relative to the contract had been 
duly arranged between these ami- 
able parents and their intended 
son-in-law, that the bride elect 
was informed of the fortune in 
store for her. 

But all the time that the lawyers 
had been preparing the marriage 
settlements, a young penniless 
gentleman named Philip Brian 
had been finding out for himself 
the way to Julia’s heart, and these 
two had pledged their faith to 
each other only a few days before 
Sir Julian and Lady Lorrington 
formally announced their plans to 
their daughter. In consequence 
of her engagement with Philip 
Julia received their intelligence 
with indignation, and protested 
that no power on earth should 
force her to act falsely to the 
young man whose promised wife 
she had become. The expression 
of this determination was received 
by both parents with high dis- 
pleasure. Sir Julian indulged in 
a few angry oaths, and Lady Sarah 
in a little select satire; Philip 
Brian was, of course, forbidden the 
house, all letters and messages be- 
tween the lovers were interdicted, 
and Julia was commanded to com- 
port herself like a dutiful and 
obedient heiress. 

Now Virginie Giraud was the 
friend as well as the attendant of 
Sir Julian’s daughter, and it was 
Virginie therefore. who, after the 
occurrence of this outbreak, was 
despatched to Philip with a note 
of warning from his mistress. 
Naturally the lover returned an 
answer by the same means, and 
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from that hour Virginie continued 
to act as agent between the two, 
carrying letters to and fro, giving 
counsel and arranging meetings. 
Meanwhile the bridal day was fixed 
by the parent Lorringtons, and 
elaborate preparations were made 
for a wedding festival which 
should be the wonderment and 
admiration of the county. The 
breakfast room was decorated with 
lavish splendour, the richest ap- 
parel bespoken for the bride, and 
all the wealthy and titled relatives 
of both contracting families in- 
vited to the pageant. Nor were 
Philip and Julia idle. It was 
arranged between them that, at 
eleven o’clock on the night of the 
day preceding the intended wed- 
ding, the young man should pre- 
sent himself beneath Julia’s win- 
dow, Virginie being on the watch 
and in readiness to accompany the 
flight of the lovers. All three, 
under cover of the darkness, should 
then steal down the avenue of the 
coach-drive and make their exit 
by the shrubbery gate, the key of 
which Virginie already had in 
keeping. The appointed evening 
came — the 22nd of December. 
Snow lay deep upon the ground, 
and more threatened to fall before 
dawn, but Philip had engaged to 
provide horses equal to any emer- 
gency of weather, and the dark- 
ness of the night lent favour to 
the enterprise. Virginie’s be- 
haviour all that day had somehow 
seemed unaccountable to her mis- 
tress. The maid’s face was pallid 
and wore a strange expression of 
anxiety and apprehension. She 
winced and trembled when Julia’s 
glance rested upon her, and her 
hands quivered violently while 
she helped the latter to adjust her 
hood and mantle as the hour of 
assignation approached. Endea- 
vouring, however, to persuade 
herself that this strange conduct 
arose from a feeling of excitement 
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or nervousness natural under the 
circumstances, Julia used a hun- 
dred kind words and tender ges- 
tures to reassure and support her 
companion. But the more she 
consoled or admonished, the more 
agitated Virginie became, and 
matters stood in this condition 
when eleven o’clock arrived. 

Julia waited at her chamber 
window, which was not above 
three feet from the ground with- 
out, her hood and mantle donned, 
listening eagerly for the sound of 
her lover’s voice; and the French 
girl leant behind her against the 
closed door, nervously tearing to 
fragments a piece of paper she had 
taken from her pocket a minute 
ago. These torn atoms she flung 
upon the hearth, where a bright 
fire was blazing, not observing 
that, meanwhile, Julia had opened 
the window-casement. A gust of 
wind darting into the room from 
outside caught up a fragment of 
the yet unconsumed paper and 
whirled it back from the flames 
to Julia’s feet. She glanced at it 
indifferently, but the sight of some 
characters on it suddenly attract- 
ing her, she stooped and picked 
it up. 

It bore her name written over 
and over several times, first in 
rather laboured imitation of her 
own handwriting, then more suc- 
cessfully, and, lastly, in so perfect 
a manner that even Julia herself 
was almost deceived into believing 
it her genuine signature. Then 
followed several L’s and J’s, as 
though the copyist had not con- 
sidered those initials satisfactory 
counterparts of the original. 

Julia wondered, but did not 
doubt; and as she tossed the frag- 
ment from her hand, Virginie 
turned and perceived the action. 
Instantly a deep flush of crimson 
overspread the maid’s face; she 
darted suddenly forward, and ut- 
tered an exclamation of alarm. 
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Her cry was immediately succeeded 
by the sharp noise of a pistol-re- 
port beneath the window, and a 
heavy, muffied sound, as of the 
fall of a body upon the snow- 
covered earth. Julia looked out 
in fear and surprise. The leaping 
firelight from within the room 
streamed through the window, 
and, in the heart of its vivid 
brightness, revealed the figure of 
a man lying motionless upon the 
whitened ground, his face buried 
in the scattered snow, and his out- 
stretched hand grasping a pistol. 

Julia leaped through the open 
casement with a wild shriek, and 
flung herself on her knees beside 
him. 

‘Phil! Phil!’ she said, ‘ what 
have you done? what has hap- 
pened? Speak to me!’ 

But the only response was a 
faint, low moan. 

Philip Brian had shot himself! 

In an agony of grief and horror 
Julia lifted his head upon her 
arm, and pressed her hand to his 
heart. The movement recalled 
him to life for a few moments; he 
opened his eyes, looked at her, and 
uttered a few broken words. She 
stooped and listened eagerly. 

‘The letter!’ he gasped; ‘ the 
letter you sent me! O Julia, you 
have broken my heart! How 
could you be false to me, and I 
loving you—trusting you so 
wholly! But at least I shall not 
live to see you wed the man you 
have chosen ; I came here to-night 
to die, since without you life would 
be intolerable. See what you have 
done!’ 

Desperate and silent, she wound 
her arms around him, and pressed 
her lips to his. A convulsive 
shudder seized him; his eyes 
rolled back, and with a sigh he 
resigned himself to the death he 
had courted so madly. Death in 
the passion of a last kiss! 

Julia sat still, the corpse of her 


lover supported on her arm, and 
her hand clasped in his, tearless 
and frigid as though she had been 
turned into stone by some fearful 
spell. Half hidden in the bosom 
of his vest was a letter, the broken 
seal of which bore her own mono- 
gram. She plucked it out of its 
resting-place, and read it hastily 
by the flicker of the firelight. It 
was in Lady Sarah’s handwriting, 
and ran thus :— 


‘ My pear Mr. Brian, 

‘ Although, when last we 
parted, it was with the usual un- 
derstanding that to-night we 
should meet again ; yet subsequent 
reflection, and the positive injunc- 
tions of my parents, have obliged 
me to decide otherwise. You are 
to know, therefore, that, in obedi- 
ence to the wishes of my father 
and mother, I have promised to 
become the wife of the gentleman 
they have chosen for me. All cor- 
respondence between us must 
therefore wholly cease, nor must 
you longer suffer yourself to en- 
tertain a thought of me. It is 
hardly necessary to add that I 
shall not expect to see you this 
evening ; your own sense of honour 
will, I am persuaded, be sufficient 
to restrain you from keeping an 
appointment against my wishes. 
In concluding, I beg you will not 
attempt to obtain any further ex- 
planation of my conduct; but rest 
assured that it is the unalterable 
resolve of cool and earnest deli- 
beration. 

‘For the last time I subscribe 
myself 
* Jutra LorerneTon. 


~ * Postscript—In order to save 
you any doubt of my entire and 
willing concurrence in my mother’s 
wishes, I sign and address this 
with my own hand, and Virginie, 
who undertakes to deliver it, will 
add her personal testimony to the 
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truth of these statements, since 
she has witnessed the writing of 
the letter, and knows how fully 
my consent has been given to all 
its expressions. 


‘With my own hand!’ Yes, 
surely; both signature and ad- 
dress were perfect fac-siniiles of 
Julia’s writing! What wonder 
that Philip had been deceived into 
believing her false? Twice she 
read the letter from beginning to 
end; then she laid her lover’s 
corpse gently down on the snow, 
and stood up erect and silent, her 
face more ghastly and deathlike 
than the face of the dead beside 
her. 

In a moment the whole shame- 
ful scheme had flashed upon her 
mind — Virginie’s treachery and 
clever fraud; its connection with 
the torn fragment of paper which 
Julia had seen only a few minutes 
before; the deliberate falsehood of 
which Lady Sarah had been guilty; 
the bribery, by means of which 
she had probably corrupted Vir- 
ginie’s fidelity; the cruel disap- 
pointment and suffering of her 
lover; all these things pressed 
themselves upon her reeling brain, 
and gave birth to the suggestions 
of madness. 

Stooping down, she put her lithe 
hand upon the belt of the dead 
man. There was, as she expected, 
a second pistol in it, the fellow of 
that with which he had shot him- 
self. It was loaded. Julia drew 
it out, wrapped her mantle round 
it, and climbed noiselessly into her 
chamber through the still open 
window. Crossing the room, she 
passed out into the corridor be- 
yond, and went like a shadow, 
swift and silent of foot, to the 
door of her father’s study—an 
apartment communicating, by 
means of an oaken door, with the 
panelled chamber. - 

Virginie, from a dark crevice in 
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the wall of the house, had heard 
and noted all that passed in the 
garden. She saw Julia open and 
read the letter; she caught the 
expression of her face as she 
stooped for the pistol, and appre- 
hending something of what might 
follow, crept through the window 
after her mistress and pursued 
her up the dark passages. Here, 
crouching again into a recess in 
the gallery outside the panelled 
room, she waited in terror for the 
next scene of the tragedy. 

Julia flung open the door of the 
study where her father sat writing 
at his table, and, standing on the 
threshold in the full glare of the 
lamplight which illumined the 
apartment, raised the pistol, cocked 
and aimed it. Sir Julian had 
barely time to leap from.his chair 
with a cry when she fired, and the 
next instant he fell, struck by the 
bullet on the left temple, and ex- 
pired at his daughter’s feet. At 
the report of the pistol and the 
sound of his fall Lady Sarah 
quitted her dressing-room, and ran 
in disordered attire into the study, 
where she beheld her husband 
lying dead and bloody upon the 
floor, and Julia standing at the 
entrance of the panelled chamber, 
with the light of madness and 
murder in her eyes. Not long she 
stood there, however, for, seeing 
Lady Sarah enter, the distracted 
girl threw down the empty weapon, 
and flinging herself upon her mo- 
ther, grasped her throat with all 
the might of her frenzied being. 
Up and down the room they 
wrestled together, two desperate 
women, one bent upon murder, 
the other battling for her life, and 
neither uttered ery or groan, so 
terribly earnest was the struggle. 
At length Lady Sarah’s power 
gave way; she fell under her as- 
sailant’s weight, her face black 
with suffocation, and her eyes pro- 
truding from the swelling sockets. 
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Julia redoubled her grip. She 
knelt upon Lady Sarah’s breast, 
and held her down with the force 
and resolution of a fiend, though 
the blood burst from the ears of 
her victim and filmed her staring 
eyes; nor did the pitiless fingers 
relax until the murderess knew 
her vengeance was complete. Then 
she leapt to her feet, seized Philip’s 
pistol from the floor, and, with a 
wild, pealing shriek, fled forth 
along the gallery, down the stair- 
case, and out into the park—out 
into the wind, and the driving 
snow, and the cold; her uncoiled 
hair streaming in dishevelled 
masses down her shoulders, and 
her dress of trailing satin daubed 
with stains of blood. Behind her 
ran Virginie, well-nigh maddened 
herself with horror, vainly en- 


-deavouring to catch or to stop the 


unhappy fugitive. But just as 
the latter reached the brink of a 
high precipice at the boundary of 
the terraced lawn, from which the 
mansion took its name of ‘ Steep- 
side,” she turned to look at her 
pursuer, missed her footing, and 
fell headlong over the low stone 
coping that bordered the slope into 
the snow-drift at the bottom of the 
chasm. 

Virginie ran to the spot and 
looked over. The ‘steep’ was ex- 
ceedingly high and sudden; not a 
trace of Julia could be seen in the 
darkness below. Doubtless the 
miserable heiress of the Lorring- 
tons had found a grave in the bed 
of soft, deep snow which surrounded 
its base. 

Then, stricken through heart 
and brain with the curse of mad- 
ness which had already sent her 
mistress red-handed to death, Vir- 
ginie Giraud fled across the lawn— 
through the park-gates—out upon 
the bleak common beyond, and 
‘was gone. 


The old priest laid aside the 


manascript and took a fresh pinch 
of rappee from the silver snuff- 
box. 

* Monsieur,’ said he, with a po- 
lite inclination of his grey head, 
I have had the honour to read you 
the history you wished to hear.’ 

‘ And I thank you most heartily 
for your kindness,’ returned I. 
‘But may I, without danger of 
seeming too inquisitive, ask you 
one question more ?’ 

Seeing assent in his face, and 
a smile that anticipated my in- 
quiry wrinkling the corners of his 
mouth, I continued boldly, ‘ Will 
you tell me, then, M. Pierre, by 
what means you became possessed 
of this manuscript, and who wrote 
it? 

‘It is a natural question, mon- 
sieur,’ he answered after a short 
pause, ‘ and I have no good reason 
for withholding the reply, since 
every one who was personally con- 
cerned in the tragedy has long 
been dead. You must know, then, 
that in my younger days I was 
curé to a little parish of about two 
hundred souls in the province of 
Berry. Many years ago there 
came to this village a strange old 
woman of whom nobody in the 
place had the least knowledge. 
She took and rented a small hovel 
on the borders of a wood about 
two miles from our church, and, 
except on market days, when she 
came to the village for her weekly | 
provisions, none of my parishioners 
ever held any intercourse with her. 
She was evidently insane, and 
although she did harm to nobody, 
yet she often caused considerable 
alarm and wonderment by her 
eccentric behaviour. It is, as you 
must know, often the case in in- 
termittent mania that its victims 
are insane upon some particular 
subject, some point upon which 
their frenzy always betrays itself— 
even when, with regard to other 
matters, they conduct themselves 
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like ordinary people. Now this 
old woman’s weakness manifested 
itself in a wild and continual 
desire to copy every written docu- 
ment she saw. If, on her market- 
day visits to the village, any writ- 
ten notice upon the church-doors 
chanced to catch her eye as she 
passed, she would immediately 
pause, draw out pencil and paper 
from her pocket, and stand mut- 
tering to herself until she had 
closely transcribed the whole of 
the placard, when she would 
quietly return the copy to her 
pocket and go on her way. 

‘ Thinking it my duty, as pastor 
of the village, to make myself ac- 
quainted with this poor creature, 
who -had thus become one of my 
flock, I went occasionally to visit 
her, in the hope that I might pos- 
sibly discover the cause of her 
strange disorder (which I sus- 
pected had its origin in some 
calamity of her earlier days), and 
so qualify myself to afford her the 
advice and comfort she might 
need. During the first two or 
three visits I paid her I could 
elicit nothing. She sat still as 
a statue, and watched me sullenly 
while I spoke to her of the mys- 
teries and consolations of our 
faith, exhorting her vainly to make 
confession and obtain that peace 
of heart and mind which the sa- 
crament of penance could alone 
bestow. Well, it chanced that on 
the occasion of one of these visits 
I took with me, besides my prayer- 
book, a small sheet of paper, on 
which I had written a few pas- 
sages of Scripture, such as I con- 
jectured to be most suited to her 
soul’s necessity. I found her, as 
usual, moody and reserved, until 
I drew from my missal the sheet 
of transcribed texts and put it into 
her hand. In an instant her 
manner changed. The madness 
gleamed in her eyes, and she be- 
gan searching nervously for a 
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pencil. “I can do it!” she cried. 
“ My writing was always like hers, 
for we learnt together when we 
were children. He will never 
know I wrote it; we shall dupe 
him easily. Already I have prac- 
tised her signature many times—- 
soon I shall be able to make it 
exactly like her own hand. And 
I shall tell her, my lady, that he 
would have deceived her, that L 
overheard him love-making to 
another girl—that I discovered 
his falsehood—his baseness—and 
that he fled in his shame from the 
county. Yes, yes, we will dupe 
them both.” 

‘In this fashion she chattered 
and muttered feverishly for some 
minutes, till I grew alarmed, and 
taking her by the shoulders, tried 
to shake back the senses into her 
distracted brain. ‘“ What ails you, 
foolish old woman?” cried I. “I 
am not ‘ miladi’—I am your 
parish pastor. Say your Pater 
Noster, or your Ave, and drive 
Satan away.” 

‘Iam not sure whether my words 
or the removal of the unlucky 
manuscript recalled her wander- 
ing wits. At any rate, she speedily 
recovered, and, after doing my 
best to soothe and calm her by 
leading her to speak on other 
topics, I quitted the cottage re- 
assured. 

‘Not long after this episode a 
neighbour called at my house one 
morning, and told me that, having 
missed the old woman from the 
weekly market, and knowing how 
regular she had always been in her 
attendance, he had gone to her 
dwelling and found her lying sick 
and desiring to see me. Of course 
I immediately prepared to comply 
with her request, providing myself 
in case I should find her anxious 
for absolution and the viaticum. 
Directly I entered her hut, she 
beckoned me to the bedside, and 
said in a low, hurried voice: 














*“ Father, I wish to confess to 
you at once, for I know I am going 
to die.” 

‘ Perceiving that, for the present 
at least, she was perfectly sane, I 
willingly complied with her re- 
quest, and heard her slowly and 
painfully unburden her miserable 
soul. 

‘Monsieur, if the story with 
which Virginie Giraud intrusted 
me had been told only in her 
sacramental confession, I should 
not have been able to repeat it to 
you. But, when the final words 
of peace had been spoken, she 
took a packet of papers from be- 
neath her pillow and placed it in 
my hands. “Here, father,” she 
said, “is the substance of my his- 
tory. When I am dead, you {are 
free to make what use of it you 
please. It may warn some, perhaps, 
from yielding to the great tempta- 
tion which overcame me.” 

*“The temptation of a bribe ?” 
said I, inquiringly. She turned 
her failing sight tewards my face 
and shook her head feebly. 

‘No bribe, father,” she an- 
swered. “ Do you believe I would 
have done what I did for mere 
coin ?” 

‘I gave no reply, for her words 
were enigmatical to me, and I was 
loth to harass with my curiosity 
a soul so near its departure as 
hers. So I leaned back in my 
chair and sat silent, in the hope 
that, being wearied with her reli- 
gious exercises, she might be able 
to sleep a little. But, no doubt, 
my last question, working in her 
disordered mind, awoke again the 
madness that had only slumbered 
for a time. Suddenly she raised 
herself on her pillow, pressed her 
withered hands to her head, and 
cried out wildly : 

*“ Money !—money to me, who 
would have sold my own soul for 
one day of hislove! Ah! I could 
have flung it back in their faces !— 
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fools that they were to believe I 
cared for gold! Philip! Philip! 
you were mad to think of an heiress 
as a wife; it had been better for 
you had you cared to look on me 
—on me who loved you so! Then 
I should never have ruined you— 
never betrayed you to Lady Sarah ! 
But I could not forgive the hard 
words you gave me; I could not 
forgive your love for Julia! Shall 
I ever go to paradise—to paradise 
where the saints are? Will they 
let me in there ?—will they suffer 
my soul among them? Or shall I 
never leave purgatory, but burn, 
and burn, and burn there always 
uncleansed? For, oh! if all the 
past should come back to me a 
thousand years hence, I should do 
the same thing again, Phil Brian, 
for love of you!” 

‘ She started from the bed in her 
delirium ; there came a rattling 
sound in her throat—a sudden 
choking cry—and in a moment her 
breast and pillow and quilt were 
deluged with a crimson stream! 
In her paroxysm she had burst a 
blood-vessel. I sprang forward to 
catch her as she fell prone upon 
the brick floor; raised her in my 
arms, and gazed at her distorted 
features. There was no breath 
from the reddened lips. Virginie 
Giraud was a corpse. 

‘Thus in her madness was told 
the secret of her life and her crime ; 
a secret she would not confess even 
to me in her sane moments. It 
was no greed of gold, but despised 
and vindictive love that lay behind 
all the horrors she had related. 
From my soul I pitied the poor 
dead wretch, for I dimly compre- 
hended what a hell her existence 
on earth had been. 

‘The written account of the 
Steepside tragedy with which she 
had intrusted me furnished, in 
somewhat briefer language, the 
story I have just read to you, and 
many of its more important details 
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have subsequently been verified 
by me on application to other 
sources, so that in that paper you 
have the testimony of an eye-wit- 
ness to the facts, as well as the 
support of legal evidence. 

‘Some forty years after Vir- 
ginie’s death, monsieur, family 
reasons obliged me to seek tempo- 
rary release from duty and come 
to England; and, finding that cir- 
cumstances would keep me in the 
country for some time, I came here 
and went to see that house. But 
the tenant at the lodge could only 
tell me that Steepside was empty 
then, and had been empty for years 
past ; and I have discdvered that, 
since that horrible 22nd of De- 
cember, it never had an occupant. 
Sir Julian, to whom it belonged by 
purchase, left no immediate heirs, 
and his relatives squabbled be- 
tween themselves over the pro- 
perty, till one by one the disputing 
parties died off, and now there is 
no one enterprising enough to re- 
suscitate the lawsuit.’ 

Rising to take my leave of the 
genial old man, it occurred to me 
as extremely probable that he 
might have been led to form some 
opinion worth hearing with regard 
to the nature of the strange appear- 
ances at Steepside, and I ventured 
accordingly to make the inquiry. 

‘If my views on the subject 
have any value or interest for you,’ 
said he, ‘you are very welcome to 
know them. As a priest of the 
Catholic Church, I cannot accept 
the popular notions about ghostly 
visitations. Such experiences as 
yours in that ill-fated mansion are 
explicable only to me on the fol- 
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lowing hypothesis. There is a 


Power greater than the powers of 
evil; a Will to which even demons 
must submit. It is not incon- 
sistent with Christian doctrine to 
suppose that, in cases of such ter- 
rible crimes as that we have been- 
discussing, the evil spirits who 
prompted these crimes may, for a 
period more or less lengthy, be 


. forced to haunt the scene of their 


machinations, and re-enact there, 
in phantom show, the horrors they 
once caused in reality. Naturally 
—or perhaps,’ said he, breaking 
off with a little smile, ‘I ought 
rather to say super-naturally— 
these demons, in order to manifest 
themselves, would be forced to 
resume some shape that would 
identify them with the crime they 
had suggested; and, in such a 
case, what more likely than that 
they should adopt the spectral 
forms of their human victims— 
murdered and murderer, or other- 
wise, according to the nature of 
the wickedness perpetrated ? This 
is but an amateur opinion, mon- 
sieur; I offer it as an individual, 
not as a priest speaking on the 
part of the Church. But it may 
serve to account for a real diffi- 
culty, and may be held without 
impiety. Of one thing at least we 
may rest assured as Christian men ; 
that the souls of the dead, whether 
of saints or sinners, are in God’s 
safe keeping, and walk the earth 
no more.’ 

Then I shook hands with M. 
Pierre, and we parted. And after 
that, reader, I went to my friend’s 
house, and spent my Christmas 
week right merrily. 
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DOTTIE’S VALENTINE, 


AST the farm and down the dell 
Lottie and her pitcher go, 
Heedless that the woodland well 
Will be hard with ice and snow. 
Dottie’s face is fair to see, 
Dottie’s eyes so brightly shine ; 


“Who could stay at home,” says she, 


“Having ne’er a Valentine?” 


Dottie, all the way is bleak, 
Cold and chill the morning air ; 
Frozen is the well you seek, 
Vain your journey, Dottie fair. 
Dottie’s face is bright to see, 
Dottie cries, with eyes ashine, 
“He who breaks the ice for me, 
He shall be my Valentine.” 


He and she stood by the stream, 
Gazing, lost and mute, above ; 
Till they started from their dream, 
Broke the ice and fell—in love. 

Dottie’s face is bright to see, 
Dottie’s eyes so fondly shine : 
“He who breaks the ice with me, 

He shall be my Valentine !” 


“OSs 
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BEGGING 


ERE,’ said my chief, hand- 

ing me a fat bundle of let- 

ters,‘ you can take these to read at 

your leisure. I have written the 

answers in pencil on the margins. 

They are none of them of any im- 

portance, but they will amuse 
you.’ 

I bowed and made a fresh ad- 
dition to my despatch-box, al- 
ready containing the Minutes of 
the House of Lords, some blue- 
books (soon to furnish the precis 
of a telling speech), and several 
reports of charitable societies. I 
bowed, I repeat, and, leaving the 
library, walked across the hall 
with its porter and two lounging 
footmen (who became erect as I 
passed them), and entered my 
own little sanctum. 

I had been private secretary to 
a certain worthy nobleman for 
about a fortnight, and was just 
becoming accustomed to the wear 
and tear of harness. My duties 
I had found, if a little monoton- 
ous, not very arduous—an occa- 
sional ‘cram up’ when my chief 


“was called to take the chair at 


some anniversary dinner; a few 
daily interviews with people who 
wished to see his Lordship, and 
had to be sent to the right-about 
without offence being given or 
taken; a good many written an- 
swers to formal letters to be posted 
before four o’clock, and my chief 
work was over. Occasionally I 
had to travel a score of miles or 
so upon some confidential mission 
which needed a personal inter- 
view; and once a month I had a 
grand palaver with the house 
steward, when the butcher’s book 
was pondered over, and the bills 
for groceries and wines were 
gravely considered. However, take 
it all in all, my life had been easy, 
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if not altogether what viveurs 
would call ‘a merry one.’ 

I sat down at my desk. Be- 
fore me was the ‘ Red Book,’ the 
‘London Directory,’ and the 
‘ Parliamentary Companion.’ The 
‘Clergy List’ was to my right, 
and Hart’s ‘Army List’ to my 
left. I had a case of note-paper 
and envelopes, and a very large 
basket, destined to prove a tem- 
porary resting-place for those re- 
jected communications bound for 
the fire or the dust-hole. The 
walls of the room were adorned 
with the maps of the estates be- 
longing to my master, and over 
the chimney-piece was a very 
large sheet almanack. In fact, 
my room looked as like as I could 
render it to an office where time 
was considered an excellent sub- 
stitute formoney. I had between 
the windows a loud-ticking clock, 
at the face of which I was wont 
to gaze with much earnestness 
when a visitor tarried too long, or 
a friend commenced the relation 
of what I knew would prove to be 
an uninteresting story. 

I lighted a cigar and opened 
my despatch-box. My first duty 
was to read the marked passages 
of the blue-books, and, having 
mastered their purpose, to jot 
down the headings of a speech, 
with introduction, subject, and 
peroration complete. This done, 
I rang my bell, and sent the pa- 
per, inclosed in an envelope, to 
my master in the library. I next an- 
swered those letters requiring par- 
ticular care; and having glanced 
through the notice-paper, to see 
whether the attendance of his 
Lordship would be required in 
the House during the next few 
days, leisurely proceeded to open 
the fat bundle that I had been 
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told would amuse me. My chief 
was no false prophet, for the 
packet was composed entirely of 
begging letters. 

I think I may class the con- 
coctors of alms-asking correspond- 
ence under two heads—the Edu- 
cated and the Uneducated. Glanc- 
ing at the two heaps when properly 
sorted, you would say that the 
first contained merely a number 
of epistles such as those one is 
wont to receive at every call of 
the postman. The paper upon 
which these letters were written 
was of excellent quality, not a few 
highly-coloured monograms peeped 
out of the bundle, and even a 
gilded coronet was here and there 
visible. The writers of these 
communications had, one and all, 
‘seen better days.’ The other 
heap served as a foil, and a strong 
contrast. Scraps of dirty pieces of 
paper better suited jto the gutter 
than the writing-table, faded ink, 
telling of much adulteration, and 
scrawls that reminded one of the 
copy-books of one’s babyhood. 
Such were the two bundles that 
my master had given me to an- 
swer, and from which, if I be- 
lieved him, I was to derive much 
amusement. I took the educated 
writers first,leaving the less learned 
to be considered afterwards. 

I found by far the larger part 
of the pile emanated from ladies. 
Letter after letter bore the signa- 
tures of governesses in distress. 
Here was one poor woman who 
had opened a school, and had 
been very fortunate for two years. 
She would have been fortunate 
now, had not the scarlet fever in- 
vaded her establishment to kill 
one of her pupils, and to drive 
away the rest. She did not know 
what to do. She was starving, 


and, having given a bill of sale 
upon her furniture, was in hourly 
expectation of the appearance of 
the brokers. 


She thought that 
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fifty pounds would save her from 
ruin. Surely his Lordship would 
not refuse her. The next letter 
was from a governess who had 
been wont to give daily lessons to 
the children of small tradesmen. 
In this case illness had struck her 
down. She had been forced to 
lay up, her place had been filled, 
and she had lost her connec- 
tion. This case was all the more 
distressing, as she had a sick 
mother and two little sisters de- 
pendent upon her for their daily 
bread. The next letter was from 
a struggling artist—a lady, the 
daughter of a clergyman, She, 
like the others, had seen better 
days, and in those better days had 
been taught to paint and to draw. 
She had been very unfortunate. 
She had been employed by a City 
firm to paint fans, and the em- 
ployment had not proved to be 
very profitable. But now matters 
had begun to brighten. A great 
man had offered her a large sum 
to paint a picture for a church, 
and if she could but carry out the 
contract, her fortune was made. 
Alas ! there was an obstacle in the 
way—she had not the money to 
buy the canvas. ‘Would his 
Lordship advance her the neces- 
sary sum? When I read these 
words, a suspicion that had arisen 
at the sight of her monogram- . 
headed letter increased wonder- 
fully in my not-too-trustful mind. 
I determined upon seeing her, 
and, leaving the rest of my letters 
in my room, chartered a hansom, 
and hurried to Bayswater. The 
address on her note was a house 
near the Royal Oak, and thither 
I wended my way. In due course 
I arrived at a very showy-looking 
villa, knocked at the door, and 
was admitted. 

‘What did I please to want? 
asked a very smart servant-maid 
with a chignon of large propor- 
tions. ‘If I was the young man 
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about the piano, I might go into 
the drawing-room and wait until 
missus bad done her dinner.’ 

I bowed my head, and, refusing 
to assert my identity, followed the 
maid into an apartment that would 
in the penny miscellanies be de- 
scribed as ‘most luxuriously fur- 
nished.’ Everything was brand 
new. The carpet, with a staring 
pattern in all the colours of the 
rainbow, had evidently only re- 
cently been nailed to the boards. 
The walls, with their gorgeous 
paper, were redolent of an odour 
of size and paint; the chairs and 
sofas were sticking with varnish. 
In the centre of the room was a 
large table literally covered with 
stamped envelopes addressed to 
various members of the aristo- 
eracy. Against the walls, be- 
tween the heavily-curtained win- 
dows, was a piano. I had just 
made a mental note of these facts, 
when the door was thrown open, and 
a fat, middle-aged woman, dressed 
in a blue silk costume, and wear- 
ing a large watch-chain and seve- 
ral extra-sized rings, bounced into 
the room. 

‘You can tell your master it 
won’t do!’ she cried, scarcely deign- 
ing to give me a glance. ‘ Look 
here! Do you call this tone? 
And she threw open the piano, 
bounced down on the music-stool, 
and strummed half-a-dozen bars 
on a piano that certainly seemed 
to deserve her censure. 

‘There is some mistake, I 
began. 

‘Not a bit of it, she replied; 
‘not a bit. When I pay ready- 
money I expect a good article. 
Your master is a great fool, as I 
might have recommended him to 
my friends—the Bishop of Ports- 
mouth, the Earl of Brompton and 
Islington, Lord Hoxton, and a lot 
more.’ 

‘Pardon me, I have not come 
to see you about the piano.’ 
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‘No? she said, turning care- 
lessly round. 

‘ You wrote to Lord Brompton 
and Islington, asking for an ad- 
vance to buy some canvas for a 
church picture. He has sent me 
to see you upon the subject—I am 
his Lordship’s private secretary.’ 

If I had informed the lady be- 
fore me that I had been intrusted 
by Her most Gracious Majesty the 
Queen (per the Home Secretary) 
with a death-warrant for her im- 
mediate execution, I do not think 
that I should have caused her 
greater surprise and consterna- 
tion than I did by this frank 
avowal of my connection with her 
friend Lord Brompton and Isling- 
ton. The colour left her flabby 
cheeks, cold perspiration broke 
through the pearl-powder upon 
her wrinkled brow. She looked 
at me for a moment, and, quick as 
thought, produced a handkerchief 
and burst into a flood of tears. 
She had judged me rightly when 
she executed this mancuvre. If 
there is one thing I hate in 
this world it is the sight of a 
woman in tears. In spite of the 
fact that I knew the creature to 
be a heartless impostor, I found 
myself doing my best to console 
her, and I am not at all sure that 
I did not apologize to her for hav- 
ing found her out to be a cold- 
blooded cheat! Perhaps my con- 
science may have pricked me a 
little on the score of the subterfuge 
I had had to put in force to gain 
admittance. 

‘I am sure,’ she sobbed out, 
every now and then, however, steal- 
ing a glance at me from the barrier 
of her handkerchief, ‘that I am 
very poor indeed. A dear friend of 
mine allows me to use her house 
sometimes ’—here she tried to re- 
move the rings from her fingers 
without discovery—‘and it is 
very kind of her to do so.’ Here 
the watch-chain was rapidly hud- 
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died in the capacious folds of the 
body of her dress. ‘She is very, 
very good to me, and allows me 
to date my letters from here.’ 

This was too much, and I told 
her so. My words provoked a 
fresh burst of passionate weeping, 
and again I had to retract and 
apologize. The interview had be- 
come too painful ; so, after inform- 
ing her that I would report the 
result of my visit to my chief, I 
bowed and took my leave. 

When I returned to my room, 
I sat down to renew my inspec- 
tion of the remaining begging 
letters in anything rather than 
a pleasant frame of mind. My 
belief in human nature, especially 
the female department, had been 
sadly shaken by the incident of 
the piano, and in every appeal for 
help I heard the accents of fraud, 
and in every cry for mercy I dis- 
covered the echoes of chicanery 
and falsehood. The first epistle 
that claimed my attention wis 


from a Hindoo lady recently con- 
verted to Christianity. She had 
married a Mahometan Baboo, who 
strongly objected to her new faith, 
and wished to deprive her of her 


offspring. She had two lovely 
little girls, who she would gua- 
rantee should soon become mem- 
bers of the Church, if ‘his 
Lordship would kindly pay twenty 
pound per annum for their sup- 
port until they had reached an age 
that would allow them to work 
for their own living.’ In the 
event of his Lordship declining, 
the Christian ex-Hindoo would 
be under the painful necessity of 
despatching them at once to her 
husband the Baboo (a rank she 
declared to be equal to a prince 
of the blood royal in England), 
with a view to their immediate 
enrolment in the ranks of those 
who believe in the Prophet. Nay, 
more, she understood that her 
husband (from whom she was se- 
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parated, and who was now mar- 
ried to two other ladies) had 
expressed his firm intention of 
marrying his little daughters 
(aged twelve and ten respec- 
tively) to a Parsee of questionable 
morality. ‘Would his Lordship 
take pity on her, and save two 
little angels (Dudu had golden 
hair, and Haidee jet-black eyes) 
from the miseries of Mahomet- 
anism, and add them ito that 
magnificent creed that was the 
boast of Englishmen and the envy 
of the whole civilised world ?” 
In fact, she offered for sale to his 
Lordship a pair of angels at ten 
pounds per annum apiece! Know- 
ing something about British In- 
dia, I put this letter aside 
amongst those which required no 
further consideration. 

I had scarcely finished reading 
the letter of the ex-Hindoo, when 
a knock at the door announced a 
visitor. I called out, ‘Come in,’ 
when a most dashing young lady 
made her appearance. She was 
dressed in deep mourning, but 
her face bore upon it but few 
traces of woe. In fact, she looked 
particularly lively and determined. 
She was very neat, but her dress 
was made of poor materials. 

‘I have come to see you,’ she 
said, sitting down complacently 
upon the chair that I had rather 
reluctantly offered to her, ‘ be- 
cause I know mother has been 
writing to Lord Brompton and 
Islington. You don’t know me, 
but your predecessor did, and I 
expected to find him here. My 
name is Brassley—Lillie Brassley. 
You mustn’t pitch into the ser- 
vants for allowing me to come up 
to you, because I told them that 
you expected me. And now we 
understand one another.’ 

* Really’ I began. 

‘Oh, it’s all right. Ah, there’s 
mother’s letter;’ and before I could 
utter a word more, she had sprung 
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up from her chair, rushed to the 
table, upset the heap, and pos- 
sessed herself of a letter with a 
very deep black border. ‘ Yes, 
here it is. It’s all nonsense. She 
says she wants money for me— 
that I am an invalid. Now, I ask 
you frankly, do I look a bit like 
an invalid ? 

I was completely dumbfoundered 
by my visitor’s abrupt manner, 
and was about to murmur some- 
thing, I know not what, when she 
again began to talk. 

‘Of course Iam not. I am as 
well as I can be. Look at my 
colour—it won’t come off. It’s 
real. I told mother that if she 
wrote to your master I would 
come and undeceive him, and here 
I am.’ 

‘ Really, Miss Brassey F 

‘Miss Brassley. You have left 
out the 7—Brassley— 
Brassley !’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss Brass- 
ley: I don’t quite know what to 


say. Of course I will take any 


message 

‘Of course you will,’ she said, 
with a smile, ‘ it’s your duty; and 
when I am in the case it should 
be your inclination too.’ 

I regret to say that, with my 
years all told, my age is under 
thirty, and that the manner of my 
visitor was ‘ bewitching.’ Feeling 
that I was at a disadvantage, I, 
like a modern St. Anthony, made 
up my mind to be rid of the fair 
intruder as quickly as possible. 

‘If you will be so good as to 
put what you wish in writing——’ 
I began. 

‘Not a bit of good,’ she inter- 
rupted. ‘ You don’t know me. If 
I wrote you a letter, you would 
take it in to your chief and say, 
“ This is a letter from a very for- 
ward young person indeed, who 
forced herself into my room. I 
can’t recommend her: she gave 
me a lot of trouble before she 
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went!” Your last assertion would 
be true enough. Now what I want 
you to say to my Lord is this: 
Mother don’t want any money, 
but Ido. Fifty pounds would help 
me to go to India, where I should 
have a chance of marrying. That’s 
a cool request, now, isn’t it? I 
tried the same thing on when 
your predecessor was here. What’s 
become of him ?—he was a much 
older man than you, and had no 
moustache. I like moustaches.’ 

‘ Your message shall be delivered 
as you wish, Miss Brassley.’ 

‘ That’s all right. And now, to 
show you I can be grateful, I will 
take myself off.’ 

She jumped up from her chair, 
and moved towards the door. As 
she turned round our eyes met for 
the first time. The smile disap- 
peared from her mouth, and a 
deep blush mounted from chin to 
forehead. 

‘Don’t think too badly of me,’ 
she said, with a trembling lip; ‘I 
have had a very hard life indeed. 
My home is not a very happy 
one—you would feel for me if 
you knew all. In spite of what 
I’ve said, I shan’t come again. 
Good bye!’ and she was gone. 

Before I dismiss her case, I 
may say that her passage was 
paid to India, where she joined 
the family of a friend. When I 
last heard of her she was mar- 
ried to a popular doctor, and was 
the happy mother of two little 
children. 

The next letter I opened was 
inclosed in an envelope adorned 
with a crest, combining the sym- 
bols of Faith, Hope, and Charity. 
The writer was proud, not to say 
haughty. She commenced her 
communication in the third per- 
son, and seemed to command ra- 
ther than to solicit alms. She 
was engaged, she said, in esta- 
blishing an Asylum for Pages out 
of Place, and she insisted very 
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warmly upon the advantages that 
would be derived from the opening 
of her institution. Taking for 
granted that Lord Brompton and 
Islington would answer her ap- 
peal favourably, she inclosed a 
stamped envelope addressed to 
herself, and the form of a will, 
by which the asylum was to re- 
ceive a: splendid legacy. As a 
further inducement a list of sub- 
scribers was inclosed, in which 
various members of the aristocracy 
appeared as having given large 
sums of money. ‘This list was 
printed, and at the end of it, 
written in ink, was the name of 
his Lordship, with a blank left 
for the donation which he was to 
give. The writer, as foundress of 
the institution, was also to be ‘ the 
lady manager.’ There were also 
a@ number of ‘ honorary officers’ 
printed on the heading of her 
letter. There were two surgeons, 
a physician, a standing counsel, 
a solicitor, and four clerical vi- 


sitors. These gentlemen had an 
imposing array of letters added to 


their names. In the envelope 
I found a prospectus, which con- 
tained several testimonials from 
divines and others, witnessing to 
the fitness of the Foundress of the 
Asylum to undertake the duties 
of Lady Manager, and hinting that 
she deserved a testimonial. Al- 
together, it struck me that the 
writer, although anxious to secure 
a comfortable home for pages out 
of place, was equally desirous of 
securing a comfortable berth for 
herself. 

The next letter I opened was 
from an authoress. She wrote 
upon note-paper of the fashion- 
able size, and boasted not only a 
crest, but a coat-of-arms. It had 
been suggested to her by several 
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of her friends, that it would be 
more or less a boon to mankind if 
she consented to publish her many 
fugitive pieces of poetry, under 
the title of ‘Poems and Posies.’ 
Wishing to please said friends, 
she had at length made up her 
mind to comply with their de- 
sires, and had put herself into 
communication with a publisher. 
If Lord Brompton and Isling- 
ton would be good enough to 
forward a post-office order for 
two guineas, he would receive 
(when published) a copy of 
*‘ Poems and Posies,’ most mag- 
nificently bound. The authoregs 
(like her sister alms-asker, the 
foundress of the Asylum for 
Pages out of Place) inclosed a list 
of subscribers, who seemed to 
have a strong admiration for her 
talent, if donations of five guineas 
and upwards were to be taken as 
proofs of their appreciation. 

The next three letters were ask- 
ing for sewing-machines. The 
writers were ladies who had sunk 
lower and lower, until needle-work 
was their only resort for gaining 
a livelihood. Although differently 
expressed, the spirit of these com- 
munications was the same. In 
every word there was an echo of 
poverty and despair. I frankly 
admit that, after perusing these 
last letters, my spirits sank to so 
low an ebb that I did not feel 
equal to continuing my work 
further. With the contents of 
these last appeals fresh in my re- 
collection, I strolled into the Park, 
and as the many carriages 
and repassed me, I could not help 
murmuring to myself, ‘ Ah, Eng- 
land, land of my birth, you are at 
once the richest and the poorest 
country in the whole civilised 
world !’ 

Arrnur A Beckett. 





ERIC AND ELSIE. 





(From the Danish.) 


T was the good Sir Eric 
Came spurring to the sea, 
And to woo the beauteous Elsie, 
From his castle high rode he. 


They plighted their troth together, 
And sealed it with seals of gold ; 

But a month and a day thereafter, 
The good knight slept in the mould. 


Now, alas! for the Lady Elsie, 
She made such bitter moan, 
That the dead Sir Eric heard her 
From his grave in the churchyard lone. 


Up rose the dead Sir Eric, 
All in his shroud of white, 
And to his true-love’s bower 
Stole softly through the night. 


He tapped at his true-love’s bower 
With his hand so long and thin, 
*I pray thee, dearest Elsie, 
Let thy loving bridegroom in.’ 


But his dear lady answered, 
‘I cannot ope the door, 
Till Jesu’s name thou namest 

As thou wast wont before.’ 


* Rise, oh rise, dear Elsie, 
Nor fear to unbar the door ; 

I can name the blessed Jesu, 
As I was wont before.’ 


Up rose the weeping Elsie, 
And her bower opened wide, 

And the dead Sir Eric entered, 
And sat by her bedside. 


With her golden comb his true-love 
Combed out his tresses dear, 

And each fair lock, as she kissed it, 
See bathed with the bitter tear ; 


And ‘ Oh, tell me, dearest Eric, 
By thy Elsie’s love,’ she said, 

* How fares it since they laid thee 
In thy dark and lonesome bed ?’ 


‘ Whenever thy sorrow, Elsie, 
Is soothed in sacred prayer, 

Forthwith my gloomy coffin 
Is filled with roses fair ; 
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* But whenever, oh! my Elsie, 
Thy grief is wild and loud, 

Those soft and fragrant roses 
Turn to tears upon my shroud. 


* Dost hear the red cock crowing ? 
I must no longer stay ; 

Tis the hour—the churchyard claims us 
The sad hour before the day.’ 


So the good Sir Eric turned him, 
Deep sighing, from the door, 

And to the lonely churchyard 
Went silently once more. 


But Elsie followed after, 

And clasped her true-love’s hand, 
And forth they fared together 

To the dark and dreadful land. 


They could not speak for sorrow ; 
The grave, too, soon was nigh ; 
And Sir Eric’s fair hair faded 
As flames to ashes die, 


Till. as they stood together, 
Where the dead man’s tomb was made, 
Whilst his cheeks grew wan and hollow, 
Sir Eric faintly said : 


* Look up to the sky, my Elsie, 


For my moments swiftly fail, 
Look up, and tell me truly, 
Is this the dawning pale ?” 


She turned her sad face from him, 
Toward the coming light, 

When straight the good Sir Eric 
Softly melted out of sight. 


To her bower went poor Elsie, 
And prayed to Jesu blest, 

That ere the year was over 
She, too, might be at rest ; 


But the month and the day thereafter 
Upon her bier she lay, 

And now, with good Sir Eric, 
Awaits the Judgment Day.* 


THE AUTHOR OF ‘SONGS OF KILLARNEY.’ 


* Iam much indebted to Mr. Peter Toft for his scholarly supervision of this 
English rendering of ‘ Age and Else,’ 
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‘MY OWN CHILD,’ 


By FLORENCE Marryat, AuTHoR oF ‘ Love’s CONFLICT,’ ETC., ETc. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


INCONSTANCY, 


ORD EUSTACE ANNERLEY 
fulfilled his intention of re- 
turning to Ireland the following 
week; but I do not think I was 
much surprised to see him in Brus- 
sels again before the month was 
out. I believe I should have felt 
disappointed had he not come back 
—that I should have felt inclined 
to second May’s assertion, that his 
professed attachment to my hus- 
band’s memory was a mere farce— 
a compliment turned to suit the 
occasion—and have learnt to des- 
pise him—as I have learnt 
since. But at that time I could 
have sworn by every word he said. 
It was delightful to me to know 
some one who had been intimate 
with Hugh in his boyish days. It 
seemed as though, by Lord Eus- 
tace’s side, I re-lived the happy, 
joyous past, and became young 
again over the recollections he 
evoked for me. True, that Juliet 
had often spoken to me of her 
brother; but then she was many 
years older than Hugh. She re- 
membered him as a troublesome 
boy, but she had never been his 
companion; and if she had, she 
could not, by reason of her sex, 
have entered into his thoughts and 
feelings as Lord Eustace Annerley 
appeared to have done. What tales 
he used to tell me of their school- 
boy days, when Hugh stood so 
much in awe of his stern-hearted 
mother, and never looked for in- 
dulgence except from his father or 
his friends—of the rebel acts they 
committed together, the poaching 
excursions, the boyish mutinies, 
the moonlight rambles with girls 
of ten and twelve! 


‘ Such heroines for love ro- 
mances !’ Lord Eustace would ex- 
claim ; ‘such unfledged nestlings— 
such verdant, unripe fruit !’ 

Upon which I would remind 
him of my age when I was mar- 
ried, and sober him into an amend- 
ment of the personality. 

‘ My dear Mrs. Power, you might 
have been twelve or two, for the 
matter of that; but at no period 
of your existence could you in any- 
wise have resembled the young 
ladies of which I speak, one of 
whom, I believe, was the cheese- 
monger’s daughter, and the other 
hailed as grandfather the daily 

tman.’ 

‘Well, I will try and not feel 
jealous of their memory, Lord 
Eustace,’ I would answer, laughing. 
‘But it is a terrible revelation to 
hear that I was not the first.’ 

* Whetirer you always have been, 
or always will be, a man’s first love, 
Mrs. Power, it is impossible to say ; 
but I think I can safely guarantee 
that it is with few men you would 
not be the last.’ 

‘ At all events, I was poor Hugh’s 
last,’ I answered, with a little sigh. 

Looking back, how wonderful it 
seems to me that at any time I 
could have alluded to the greatest 
sorrow of my life in such trivial 
words as these. And yet has 
Hugh’s death proved to be my 
greatest sorrow? His love was my 
greatest joy—for that I can answer: 
But loss of faith is worse than loss 
of life, and treachery outweighs 
bereavement. 

Lord Eustace’s intercourse with 
us continued to increase in_ inti- 
macy, and my life became very 
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*bright by reason of his friendship. 
‘He was a man of a cultivated mind 
and a high order of intellect (which 
poor Hugh had never been); and, 
since it was the first occasion on 
which I had had an opportunity 
of close association with so gifted 
a companion, I enjoyed it accord- 
ingly. The only drawback to my 
pleasure was my child’s indiffer- 
ence to our friend’s society. May 
was no longer rude to him; on the 
contrary, they were, to all outward 
appearances, on amicable terms 
together ; but she suffered rather 
than encouraged his endeavours to 
gain her good-will, and was always 
inclined to be silent and reserved 
in his presence. 

More than once I mentioned the 
circumstance to Lord Eustace with 
regret; but he laughed at my an- 
noyance, and said he had no desire 
to see my child’s manner toward 
him altered. 

‘I am not sure that I do not 
like May all the better for show- 
ing her jealousy of me so openly.’ 

‘ Her jealousy, Lord Eustace ?’ 

‘Certainly. By what other name 
.should I call it? Your little girl 
is jealous that you should permit 
me to usurp any of the attention 
that she imagines belongs exclu- 
sively to herself; and I cannot but 
accept her perspicacity as a com- 
pliment.’ 

‘ But I have never neglected my 
darling!’ I exclaimed in distress. 
‘I would give up every friend I 
have in the world sooner than she 
should think that.’ 

‘Excuse me for saying so, Mrs. 
Power, but there I think your af- 
fection would lead you astray. You 
have devoted the best years of your 
life to May—surely she might learn 
not to grudge you the slight con- 
.solation of a friend. Children get 
very exigéantes in such matters, and 
the more you indulge them, the 
-worse they become.’ 

‘I know that; but if May isa 
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little exigéante, Lord Eustace, it is 
but natural. Remember we have 
been all in all to one another.’ 

‘But will you always remain 
so?’ 

‘I hope we shall. I should be 
indeed miserable if there were a 
doubt of it.’ 

‘ What—when May is married?’ 

‘She may not marry; but if she 
does, why should she desert her 
mother ?’ 

‘She will not desert you; but 
she cannot live with you, neither 
will you retain the chief place in 
her confidence. It would be wrong 
to wish it. You yourself will be 
the first to tell your daughter to 
confide in her husband, as you 
confided in Hugh.’ 

‘Oh, Lord Eustace! pray don’t 
talk of such things. I know it’s 
all true, but it makes me so mi- 
serable.’ 

‘I am sorry for that; but it is 
surely wise to look the inevitable 
in the face. You cannot prevent 
it. And then, when May is gone, 
and her thoughts are filled with 
her husband and children, what is 
to become of you ?—left to live out 
the remainder of your life alone, 
without any nearer friends than 
the chance acquaintances of the 
hour.’ 

‘Why should I not have 
friends ?’ 

* You might command any num- 
ber, I should imagine; but if you 
discard them now because May 
(who, like all children, is intensely 
selfish) objects to any one occu- 
pying your time or attention but 
herself, how can you be sure of 
recalling them in the hour of 
need ?” 

‘But I don’t mean to discard 
them,’ I said softly. 

‘It will go hard with you, poor 
child, if you do,’ he answered in 
the same tone. ‘ Your heart was 
made for affection, Katie. With- 
out something to cling to it would 
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wither and perish; and if you 
had not had May to lavish your 
love upon, you would have married 
again long ago.’ 

‘Oh, no!’ I began eagerly; but 
the asseveration died upon my 
tongue. 

‘I am very glad you didn’t, 
said Lord Eustace meaningly— 
too meaningly perhaps he thought, 
for a second afterwards he added, 
‘because in that case perhaps 
monsieur le mari would have ob- 
jected to my being your friend 
and giving you good advice.’ 

‘ He would have been very silly 
if he had,’ I answered, more to 
conceal my confusion than to make 
a foolish speech. 

‘ Well, let us be thankful that 
we have no need to ask his opinion 
on the subject,’ said Lord Eustace ; 
which enabled me, under cover of 
a laugh, to turn the subject. 

But I could not be quite blind 
to what was coming, nor remain 
ignorant of the fact that Lord 
Eustace Annerley seized every 
possible occasion to show that he 
considered me in something more 
than the light of a friend. 

The first revelation with regard 
to my own feelings came to me in 
a letter from my sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Delancey. I had, of course, 
spoken of Lord Eustace in my let- 
ters home; indeed, in the begin- 
ning of our intimacy I had almost 
transcribed the conversations we 
had together, and taken no pains 
to conceal that our friendship 
progressed favourably; but I had 
known him for more than twelve 
months before Juliet wrote thus 
to me :— 

‘ Your description of the beau- 
tiful presents Lord Eustace An- 
nerley gave May on New Year’s 
Day made my little daughter’s 
mouth water. What an agreeable 
person he seems to be. What a 
pity he is not a Catholic. I sup- 
pose, under the circumstances, 
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mamma would not like the mar- 
riage. But you must be aware, 
Katie, that he would prove an 
excellent match for May. If he 
lives he must come into the title, 
and his estates are situated in the 
best part of Ireland. He hasn’t 
much money, it is true, but then 
she will have plenty, and so that 
would not signify. And the child 
is getting on—you mustn’t forget 
that. She will be sixteen—will 
she not—on her next birthday ? 
Does she seem at all taken with 
him? I conclude he must be so 
with her, else why these atten- 
tions? They can hardly be laid 
entirely on the score of friend- 
ship. I hope Lord Eustace may 
be all you think him, for the dear 
child’s sake.’ 

The letter dropped from my 
hands, leaving me almost power- 
less to think or feel. 

Was it—could it be true that 
Eustace’s attentions were really 
due to May—that he regarded my 
child as if she were a woman— 
that he liked me only because I 
was her mother? Even in my 
anxiety to know the truth I did 
not realise my true feelings re- 
specting him. I believed that I 
was solely actuated by interest in 
the future welfare of my child. I 
did not think I could be mistaken, 
but I might be; and I expended all 
my energy in inventing means by 
which the truth might be ascer- 
tained without a betrayal of my 
motive in seeking it. The oppor- 
tunity came soon enough. It was 
a beautiful summer evening, and 
we were all attending one of the 
open-air concerts in the park. 
May—her arms linked in those of 
two of her bosom friends—was 
flitting through the lamp-lit paths, 
an incarnation of youth, and 
health, and merriment. 

‘How the child grows,’ said 
Lord Eustace as she ran across. 
our path. 
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‘She does indeed. One can 
hardly call her a child now. She 
was fifteen on her last birthday.’ 

‘Fifteen! What is fifteen? 
An infant. And, notwithstanding 
her rapid growth, I think May is 
rather childish for her age.’ 

‘She has lived so much alone 
with me,’ I pleaded. ‘ Yet many 
girls are married at fifteen.’ 

*‘ You were, Mrs. Power; but I 
think it is the exception rather 
than the rule. And I, for one— 
saving your presence—do not envy 
the taste of the man who breaks 
through it.’ 

‘Why, I flattered myself you 
rather admired my May,’ I replied, 
with a nervous laugh. 

‘ Admire her! SoIdo. I ad- 
mire that fat baby in the peram- 
bulator also, but I have no ambi- 
tion to become his proprietor, if 
that is what you mean; though 
I like children in their proper 
place.’ 

‘Now I won’t have my May 


compared to that red-faced baby, 
Lord Eustace,’ I replied, secretly 


flattered. ‘Whatever you may 
think, she is fast approaching 
womanhood, and if—if—I know 
that if. ; 

* If—what ?” 

‘If any one—any man, like 
yourself, for instance, were to ad- 
mire her a great deal, or seem 
to pay her unusual attention, I 
should c 

* You would ask him his inten- 
tions. Bravo! Mrs. Power. Why, 
you’re developing into a regular 
dragon. But has any one pre- 
sumed ” 

‘Oh! no. Only you talk as if 
she were such a baby, and yet 
you say you admire her. And I 
know people think r 

* What do they think? 

‘ That you like May,’ I answered, 
breaking off in the most feeble 
manner possible, and wishing ear- 
nestly I had never begun. 
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‘Oh!’ said Lord Eustace; and 
for a moment he said nothing 
more. Then he added, ‘ And what 
do you think ?” 

‘Oh! nothing — nothing, of 
course.’ 

‘ Nothing? What an empty 
little head yours must be. You 
never think—par exemple —that, 
though I admire her very much 
and love her a little, hers is for 
me but a reflected glory.’ 

I was silent. 

‘You never think that all my 
thoughts are devoted to and all 
my wishes concentrated in another 
person—not so very far from May 
or me at the present moment, and 
that I should have a very par- 
ticular objection, in consequence, 
to your bringing that visionary 
admirer of May’s to the point in 
the strong-minded manner you 
threatened just now.’ 

‘ But why? I inquired, laughing, 
glad of an opportunity to change 
the subject, though my heart was 
bounding in my bosom at the im- 
plication I could not pretend to 
overlook. ‘ Why shouldn’t my dear, 
sweet May be married, when you 
say it would make no earthly dif- 
ference to you?’ 

‘Oh! excuse me; I never said 
that. It would make a great deal 
of difference. Do you want to see 
me a grandfather before my time ?” 

I had not had a moment in which 
to reply to his words—to find fault 
with them, or to pretend to mis- 
understand them—when May came 
dancing up to us alone. 

‘They’ve gone home,’ she said, 
alluding to her friends; ‘and they 
want us to follow them, and have 
supper there. Will you come, 
mothie ?” 

I clung to her arm tightly. I 
was trembling with a new, delicious 
joy. I would have given worlds 
to be able to go to my own home 
and ruminate in quiet over the dis- 
covery I had just made; but I was 
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excited and agitated, and I hardly 
knew what I wanted, or what 
would be best to do. 

‘Oh yes, dear, of course,’ I an- 
swered, ‘if you wish to go. Are 
you happy May? Have you been 
enjoying yourself, my own child ?” 

‘Very much, mothie. Did you 
hear that last song? It was charm- 
ing. But how you are shivering. 
Are you cold?’ 

‘Not cold, dearest, only a little 
tired; but I am very, very happy,’ 
I added in a whisper. I felt as if 
I could not keep my happiness a 
secret from her even for a moment. 

*You have been standing too 
long,’ said Lord Eustace, in a low 
voice. ‘Take my arm, Katie.’ 

He drew my hand through his 
arm as he spoke, and pressed it 
firmly with a sense of proprietor- 
ship that thrilled me with plea- 
sure. So we walked to the house 


of May’s young friends, and there 
we parted, without further com- 
ment, but with a perfect under- 


standing. 

How long the next two hours 
seemed to me! How tedious the 
supper meal! how mawkish and 
uninteresting the general conver- 
sation ! 

*You’re not well, mothie, dar- 
ling, said May, as we walked home 
together. ‘ You did not seem to be 
listening to anything that was 
said to you this evening; and now 
I feel your hands they are very hot. 
Have you a headache? What is 
the matter ?” 

‘Nothing is the matter, my 
child,’ I answered, ‘ excepting that 
I am tired, and want to get to bed 
and to sleep.’ 

But notwithstanding my ex- 
pressed anxiety, I sat up for hours 
after May was slumbering, thinking 
over the wonderful revelation that 
had been made to me—not by 
Lord Eustace, but by my own 
heart. 


He loved me. I had suspected 
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it for some time past, and there 
was no doubt of it now; but what 
seemed far more marvellous to me 
was, that I loved him. 

And when I had once made the 
discovery, oh! how very much I 
felt I loved him! 

The first feeling with which 
this truth overwhelmed me was 
that of shame. I had broken my 
troth with Hugh! 

For a few moments the thought 
of dear dead Hugh, mouldering in 
his coffin in Pére la Chaise, made 
me shrink and tremble; and I was 
ready to appeal to him for forgive- 
ness that I should have dreamed 
of permitting another man to fill 
his place, and be a father to his 
child. But there is no such cun- 
ning sophistry as that of love. 
The memory of Hugh was sixteen 
years old; and the echo of Lord 
Eustace’s words had hardly died 
away. SoI thought and thought, 
until I persuaded myself that 
Hugh would have been the first to 
rejoice that his child and widow 
should find a protector in his dear 
old friend, and that he could never 
wish me to. pass through life un- 
loved and lonely. 

‘I am still young,’ I argued 
with myself; ‘I was only thirty- 
one last May, and Eustace says he 
does not care even to talk to a 
woman who is under thirty; and 
I have lived a very lonely, colour- 
less life till now. When I look 
back I can hardly understand how 
I can have lived so many years 
with only a child’s company to 
cheer me. And May may marry 
any day. In fact, she will marry 
—there is no doubt of it—as soon 
as she is introduced into society ; 
and then what am J to do—left 
all by myself, widowed and child- 
less ?” 

Here the idea of losing my May, 
even amidst all the advantages of 
a life with Eustace Annerley, 
brought the tears to my eyes; but 
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i brushed them away. ‘I won’t 
be foolish,’ I said resolutely, ‘and 
ery for what may never come to 
pass. And if it does—I shall have 
Eustace |’ 

The thought of ‘ Eustace’ was 
already beginning to have power 
to swallow up the lesser feelings. 
Love is such a tyrant that when 
it is actively working in the spirit, 
its light quenches all other. It 
will be heard and seen and felt. 
Troubles may not vanish before 
its presence, but they dull and 
dwindle; and it holds a panacea 
for all. The light of love was 
kindled in my bosom now—for the 
first time as a woman feels it—and 
I turned faint and sick with the 
weight of happiness laid upon me, 
and almost delirious at the thought 
of what the future would bring. 
I, who had believed my life was 
ended, who had believed I could 
never know the sensation of joy 
again—the delight of being loved 
—I had a lover—was to have a 
husband—to pass once more 
through all the intoxicating plea- 
sures of a young married life—to 
be courted and envied and féted— 
the centre of attraction—the one 
person in the world for Eustace, 
his friend and confidante, and 
wife ! 

‘The one person in the world 
for Eustace.’ These words re- 
called me to myself. What, then, 
was to become of May? What part 
was Hugh’s child to bear in this 
-contemplated companionship ? 

Even at that moment my heart 
cried out against the idea of sepa- 
ration, even in thought, from my 
darling. If the new arrangement 
—and though Lord Eustace had 
not actually spoken’ the words 
which were to bind me to himself, 
I divined so well his intentions 
respecting me, there was no need 
to wait for them—if the new ar- 
rangement was in any way to in- 
terfere in my intercourse with my 
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child, it must never come to pass- 
Above and beyond all other things 
was to be considered—May. 

I might be able to break my 
heart in silence, to go back to the 
old simple round of duty, which 
looked so dull beside the brilliant 
picture my lover’s words conjured 
up before me ; but I would not se- 
parate from my daughter. That 
fact was fixed from the beginning, 
and irrevocably. But I asked my- 
self, Why should I? No one could 
be kinder to May than Eustace. 
No one admired the child, in a 
childish way, more than he did, 
nor was so anxious to minister to 
her pleasure or comply with her 
wishes. He had often told me that 
in another year or two she would 
be one of the most beautiful women 
he had ever seen. And surely it 
would be an advantage to her— 
dear, darling child!—to secure a 
constant protector and friend in 
her stepfather—some one to battle 
for her through life against herself 
and others—some one to love and 
comfort her, if I should be called 
away. 

As with the rapidity of a vivid 
imagination I instantly pictured 
myself an interesting corpse, with 
Eustace and May sobbing over me, 
I wondered how I could have ever 
contemplated running the risk of 
leaving my sweet girl to the tender 
mercies of her stiff old grand- 
mother and prim maiden aunts,and 
felt as though I ought not to lose 
an hour in providing her with so 
charming a legal protector as Lord 
Eustace Annerley. 

I can write lightly of these 
things now; but I did not think 
lightly of them then. 

The next subject to be consi- 
dered was May’s own feeling in 
the matter, and this I determined 
to ascertain as speedily as possible. 
I was pleased to remember that 
Lord Eustace was spending a few 
days in Paris. We were so inti- 
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mate, and our mutual understand- 
ing was so evident, that he was 
not likely to broach the proposal, 
which had been trembling on his 
tongue when we parted, by letter, 
but would speak of it when we 
met again. Meanwhile I should 
have prepared my dear child’s 
mind for what would doubtless 
prove a surprise, but, I felt sure, 
a pleasant surprise to her, and be 
able to tell Lord Eustace, when he 
put the question plainly to me, 
that my own child—our child !— 
would be as ready to welcome him 
as a father as I was as a husband. 

Ah! lovely dreams, like those 
induced by the pleasant poison 
that first intoxicates and then de- 
stroys us! Why must we suffer 
so much in this world for being a 
little happy? Why were we ever 
born, or thrown together, to make 
each other so wonderfully miser- 
able! 


CHAPTER XXII. 
REPENTANCE, 


Ir must have been early morning 
before I crept into bed by my 
daughter’s side. Even then I could 
not sleep, but lay, silent and 
happy, conning over and over again 
the words in which I should di- 
vulge the truth to her, devising 
plans by which to bring the sub- 
ject easily about, and picturing to 
myself first her surprise, and then 
the perfect peace into which my 
assurances of maternal love would 
soothe her. I grew quite cunning 
in those waking hours, forming 
little plots by which to beguile 
May into putting some question 
that should render my task less 
difficult, and even anticipated the 
possibility of cheating her into 
asking me, for her sake, to yield to 
the solicitations of our best friend. 

The morning found me pale and 
anxious, but very hopeful. May 
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found out that I had not slept 
well, and tried to persuade me to re- 
main in bed; but I was too excited 
and eager to attain my end to feel 
otherwise than restless. My child 
was now my constant companion. 
She had left off attending the con- 
vent, except for one or two special 
classes, and usually accompanied 
me wherever I went. The occasion 
I had been trying to make occurred 
almost naturally before breakfast 
was over, at which time May 
sprung to her feet and rushed to 
the window. 

‘ Carriages, mothie dear. Why, 
a wedding, I do declare! Do you 
know who is going to be married 
this morning, Célestine ? she con- 
tinued, addressing a servant who 
was in the room. 

‘Madame Fradelle, to some 
English gentleman,’ replied the 
maid. 

‘ Madame Fradelle! What! the 
little stumpy woman who keeps 
the girls’ school? Well, some 
people have strange tastes.’ 

‘One of the marriages you don’t 
approve of—eh, May? I inquired 
nervously. 

‘ Why shouldn’t I approve, mo- 
thie? If the English gentleman, 
whoever he may be, likes a little 
stumpy woman, what concern is it 
of mine ? 

‘ But she is a widow, you know, 
my dear. Second marriages are 
what you are always so bitter 
against.’ 

May turned sharp round from 
the window, and looked me full in 
the face. 

‘But she hasn’t any children, 
mothie.’ 

‘What difference should that 
make, dear? If Madame Fradelle 
had some poor little fatherless 
children, there would be all the 
more reason for her to think of 
them and their comfort.’ 

‘It would be a strange way of 
comforting the children, to give 
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them a stepfather,’ said May 
shortly. 

* What !—to work for them, and 
love them, and protect them, May ?” 

‘I don’t think stepfathers often 
love their stepchildren. They seem 
much more likely to consider them 
in the way. Emma Hayes’ mother’s 
husband, Mr. Rolston, is horrible. 
He doesn’t like the children even 
to be in the room; and if their 
marama tells them they may do a 
thing, he says directly that they 
shan’t. Emma hates him more 
every day.’ 

‘But, my darling, Mr. Rolston 
must be an exception to the rule. 
There are bad and unpleasant 
people in every condition of life. 
You must not judge all stepfathers 
by him.’ 

* Well, it can’t make any differ- 
ence to me, so I don’t care what 
they’re like,’ replied my daughter 
indifferently; but she did not 
appear to forget the conversation, 
the subject of which cropped up 
continually during the next few 
hours, keeping me in constant 
torture. 

I sighed heavily; and, for the 
present, said no more. It was 
not a very promising beginning. 
The old prejudice, of which I had 
heard so little durirg the last 
twelvemonth that I had hoped it 
was forgotten, was apparently in 
full force. And, added to it, May 
seemed to have grown suspicious. 
During all that day she kept on 
alluding to Emma Hayes’ step- 
father and Madame Fradelle’s folly, 
until she goaded me into replying. 
With the strain on my mind, 
occasioned by the knowledge of 
my secret hope, it was difficult to 
listen to my child’s remarks and 
be silent. I felt as though I must 
ascertain the worst at once, or die. 
So, as she was animadverting 
strongly on the uncomfortable 
position of Emma Hayes and the 
anxiety she displayed to leave 
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home, I said, with a violent effort 
at cheerfulness : 

‘It’s a pity in that case that 
your friend doesn’t marry. Since 
she so greatly disapproves of her 
mother’s choice, she might be 
happier in a choice of her own.’ 

‘ No one has asked her,’ replied 
May bluntly. 

‘Indeed! I am surprised to 
hear that, such a pretty girl as she 
is, and her stepfather holding so 
good a position in Brussels. What 
is her age?” 

‘ She is nearly twenty.’ 

‘Then it'll come soon enough, 
no doubt. The young men of 
Brussels would not show such 
bad taste as to leave so good- 
looking a girl in the lurch.’ 

‘ But where are the young men ?” 
asked May, with a smile. 

She had reason in putting the 
question. Brussels is a very 
charming city to visit—some find 
it very pleasant to live in—but 
for English girls it is not a marry- 
ing place. There are scarcely any 
Englishmen there. Such as are 
met occasionally are but birds of 
passage, with neither the thought, 
the opportunity, nor the means to 
take to themselves wives. I knew 
that well enough, of course, but I 
had had an object in introducing 
the subject, and I thought that I 
had gained it. 

‘I see plenty wherever I go,’ I 
answered. 

‘Only Belgians; and Emma 
wouldn’t marry a foreigner for 
anything.’ 

‘Mr. Welham is an English- 
man.’ 

‘I know he is, and sixty years 
of age into the bargain.’ 

‘ There’s young Locock!’ 

‘ Eighteen last birthday, and a 
clerk in a counting-house. No, 
mothie; I don’t think Emma 
would thank you for him.’ 

‘ Well, what would she think of 
Lord Eustace. He is English, and 
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well off, and not bad looking. 
Wouldn’t he suit Miss Hayes’ 
taste ?’ 

‘ Lord Eustace!’ exclaimed May. 

‘ Yes, Lord Eustace,’ I returned, 
with a nervous laugh; ‘what is 
there to object to in him? 

‘I don’t know what there is to 
object to, but I hope to goodness 
Emma would never think of marry- 
ing him,’ said May determinately. 

‘I don’t suppose he is likely to 
ask her,’ I replied; ‘but why you 
should object to her making an 
excellent match I can’t imagine.’ 

‘Because I love her, mothie. 
She was my best friend at the 
convent.’ 

‘ And so you would like to pre- 
vent her making a most enviable 
marriage ?” 

‘ Enviable, mothie? Why, you 
have always preached so much to 
me against marrying for wealth 
or position !’ 

‘And has Lord Eustace An- 
nerley no other attractions, then ?’ 

‘Oh, he’s well enough, I sup- 
pose; and I acknowledge he’s very 
kind in giving away presents and 
paying compliments, and all that 
sort of thing. But I wouldn’t 
have Emma marry him for all the 
world.’ 

‘Oh, May, you are too hard!’ I 
aried, battling fiercely against a 
disposition to burst into tears. 
‘When you have lived a little 
longer you will learn how to ap- 
preciate the spontaneous kindness 
of a friend.’ 

‘I don’t say anything against 
him as a friend, mothie,’ replied 
May pointedly ; ‘ but you spoke of 
Emma marrying him.’ 

* Well, and if she did marry him 
she might consider herself uncom- 
monly lucky,’ I said, with some 
amount of temper; ‘but it’s not 
in the slightest degree likely that 
he will ever so far honour her as 
to give her the chance.’ 

‘ And a good thing for her that 
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it’s not likely,’ returned May ; ‘she 
might be silly enough to take him.’ 
This was too much for me. I 
could stand it no longer. I should 
have betrayed myself had I re- 
mained in the room another 
moment, so I rose and left it. 
Sitting by myself, I wondered 
how it could be that Eustace failed 
to attract my child’s fancy. To 
my eyes he appeared, in every 
way, so lovable. He was a perfect 
gentleman—a thorough courtier— 
a man whom I believed incapable 
of behaving otherwise than kindly 
and well to any creature less 
powerful than himself—before all 
to a child and woman thrown 
upon his protection. His honour 
and position in society were un- 
assailable. He was a man to be 
proud of—to be proud of belong- 
ing to. Why was May’s heart 
alone closed to all this? Was it a 
real and permanent dislike to 
Lord Eustace that actuated her 
remarks upon the subject? or was 
it but a frivolous fancy, begot of 
some childish affront, mixed up 
with childish jealousy? I felt 
that it behoved me to ascertain, 
and before Eustace should return 
from Paris. I hoped against hope 
that a few plain words might dis- 
sipate the cloud which hung be- 
tween my child and me upon this 
subject; but if they did not—if I 
should find that her ill-feeling for 
him was too deeply rooted for any 
persuasion of mine to cure, I felt 
there was but one course open to 
me. 
I had been faithless to Hugh, 
but I would not be faithless to his 
child. If, by any act of mine, I 
caused even a shadow to flit across 
our happy home, or set my 
daughter’s thoughts upon the pos- 
sibility of escaping from it, I 
should never forgive myself; and, 
what was to me of infinite more 
importance, I felt sure that Hugh 
would never forgive me—that we 
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should meet in the vast shades of 
eternity, not with glad recognition 
and unclouded hearts, but for 
me an averted countenance, and 
for him the stern question: ‘ How 
have you fulfilled the sacred trust 
I left you?’ 

Even in that moment, when my 
poor heart was fluttering at the 
idea of possible delight and sink- 
ing beneath the prospect of pro- 
bable disappointment, I thank 
God that I still thought more of 
May than of Eustace—more of my 
dead Hugh than of either of them. 
I felt very downcast and subdued 
for the remainder of the day, and 
when the evening came I refused 
to take my customary walk in the 
public gardens. May would not 


leave the house without me, but 
sat on a stool at my feet (her fa- 
vourite position) with her head 
resting against my knee. I had 
been making up my mind to 
broach the subject again on which 
we disagreed, and go to the point 


boldly. So that when I spoke, it 
was without preface, though with 
an effort. 

‘ May, darling, I want to talk 
to you seriously. Tell me the 
truth. Why do you dislike Lord 
Eustace Annerley ?’ 

* I don’t dislike him, mothie.’ 

‘My dear, that is an evasion. 
You do dislike him—there is no 
doubt of that, from the animus you 
display whenever his good quali- 
ties are mentioned.’ 

‘I don’t like to hear you praise 
him, if that’s what you mean.’ 

‘ But why not? 

‘Well, it’s not pleasant for a 
girl who’s been always with her 
mother to have a man come and 
stick himself up as chief friend, 
and then for you to have no eyes 
or ears for any one else when he’s 
intheroom. It’s enough to make 
one hate him. I daresay he’s 
well enough, and I shouldn’t mind 
if he was like other people; but 
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why should he come here every day 
in the week, and walk in and out 
of the house like a tame cat ?” 

She spoke jerkily, and rather 
unwillingly, as if the truth were 
being forced from her and she was 
uncertain how I should receive 
it; but I understood what she 
meant. Her sentences were clumsy, 
her grammar questionable ; but I 
knew that my child had an ink- 
ling of the impending state of 
affairs, and was fighting with the 
unwelcome conviction. 

She was jealous of my affection. 
I had let my darling see how en- 
grossed I was with this man’s 
attentions, and think herself neg- 
lected in consequence. Oh, how 
ashamed I felt before her! How 
anxious I was to disabuse her 
mind of the idea—to make her 
believe she had been mistaken. 

‘My own child!’ I exclaimed, 
with crimson cheeks, ‘how can 
you talk such nonsense? Lord 
Eustace is very kind to both of 
us, and you know the reason why. 
It is on account of his old friend- 
ship for your father. But had he 
thought he was intruding, I am 
sure he would never have come 
here so often. He sees we are 
two idle, lonely women, and he 
visits us with the view of enliven- 
ing our solitude.’ 

‘ Does he stay in Brussels for our 
sakes also?’ inquired May. ‘ His 
family live in Wicklow, don’t they ? 

‘I believe so; but Lord Eus- 
tace has always lived more or 
less abroad. Any way, we have 
no right to question his actions. 
But I cannot see how his intimacy 
here affects you, May, or your 
feeling for him. He has always 
been exceedingly kind to you, and 
even if you do not care for him, 
I don’t see why you should dis- 
like him.’ 

My child sighed, more deeply, 
I think, than I had ever heard her 
sigh before. 
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* How am I to explain it to you, 
mothie? I see that Lord Eustace 
is gentlemanly, and polite and 
amiable, but I don’t trust him; I 
don’t think he is earnest or true. 
He is full of talk and palaver ; 
and I daresay he likes us well 
enough—why should he not? you 
have been kindness itself to him— 
but there is a look in his eyes 
that I can’t get over—and—and 
Ido wish he wasn’t such a friend 
of yours, dear mothie !’ 

She pressed her cheek against 
my knee as she spoke, and looked 
up into my face with such sweet 
beseeching eyes, that I felt every 
hope I had cherished flutter, like 
wounded birds, upon the ground 
—and die. And yet I could not 
hear her speak of him so without 
saying one word in his defence. 

‘May, my darling, you are ut- 
terly mistaken. You are very 
young, remember, and have not 
had the same opportunities of 
reading character that I have. 
I assure you Lord Eustace is true 
and open as the day. He may 
not speak so unreservedly as many 
of your acquaintances—he is no 
longer a young man, and has 
learned, probably, to keep his 
opinions in general to himself; 
but he is very clever and intel- 
lectual, and perfectly polished. As 
for his personal appearance, that is 
of course a matter of taste; but 
to imagine there is anything sinis- 
ter in the look of his eyes is ab- 
surd—utterly absurd—and only a 
child would have made so foolish 
a remark. His eyes are beautiful 
—splendid! They are the most 
striking feature he possesses,’ 

I paused for a reply, but May 
made none. I placed my hand 
lovingly upon her head, and 
smoothed her hair as I went on 


again. 

‘It is cruel to judge a friend’s 
character from his outward ap- 
pearance, May. If so good-look- 
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ing @ man as Lord Eustace 
cannot escape your criticism, how 
would a poor cripple fare at your 
hands? And Lord Eustace pos- 
sesses what is immeasurably above 
beauty in value: a cultivated mind 
and noble birth. He is a friend to 
look up to and be proud of. There 
are few women who would not be 
inclined to envy you the possession 
of him even as a friend, whilst in 
the position of a nearer and dearer 
companion, he——’ 

‘ Mother!’ cried May suddenly, 
as she started up and confronted 
me. ‘Mother, darling! oh, don’t 
say that you want me to marry 
him !’ 

The entreaty was so abrupt, 
the climax she had reached so 
puzzling, that, under any circum- 
stances, I should have found it 
difficult to answer her. But, be- 
neath ‘her surprise and curiosity 
and alarm, I perceived so evi- 
dently the deeper feeling—that 
of dislike and enmity—that my 
heart sickened at the task im- 
posed on me, and the certainty 
which the future was assuming. 

‘My own child, you frighten 
me by your energy. No! No! 
of course not! Is it likely I 
should wish you to marry a 
person you are averse to—that 
I should ever wish you to marry 
at all? If the opportunity comes, 
my darling, with the prospect of 
making you happier than you are 
with me, well and good; but I 
could never bring myself willingly 
to contemplate our separation ; far 
less to try and bring it about be- 
fore the time.’ 

‘That’s all right, then,’ com- 
menced May, resuming her old 
position; ‘for I never will leave 
you, darling! It would break my 
heart. As it would to know that 
any one came between us,’ she 
added in a lower tone. 

* No one can ever do that, May. 
We are one—one heart and one 
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mind—for time and eternity. But 
to love another person does not ne- 
cessarily infer a breach of loyalty 
toour first friends. If you fall in 
love (as I daresay you will some 
day, notwithstanding your protes- 
tations to the contrary), I -shall 
not be jealous. I shall be very 
glad to know my child has an 
additional source of happiness, 
and I shall pray God to preserve 
it to her. And so with yourself. 
You would not be so selfish as to 
wish me to give up all my friends 
because I possess your affection. 
You will always be the very first 
consideration in the world to me; 
but I can still enjoy the pleasure 
of friendship. Do you understand 
me ?” 

‘Oh! Idon’t mind friends,’ said 
May irrelevantly. 

‘Then you will try to feel more 
kindly towards Lord Eustace An- 
nerley. For my sake—will you, 
May ?” 

She did not answer, and I re- 
peated in a coaxing voice: 

‘You will try to love him for 
my sake, won’t you, darling ?’ 

But to my consternation I found 
that she was in tears. 

‘My own child! what is the 
matter ?’ 

‘Oh! mother, mother!’ she ex- 
claimed between her sobs, ‘ I will 
be friendly with him or any one 
you like, only—don’t—don’t love 
them better than you do me, mo- 
ther! for I couldn’t bear it. It 
would break my heart!’ 

‘ May, May! how can you think 
I would ? 

‘Don’t let them come between 
us, mother! Don’t let them be 
always in the house, and insisting 
upon going with us everywhere. 
Let us be sometimes alone, mother, 
darling, as we used to be long 
ago, before—we knew—any of 
them.’ 

She spoke in the plural number, 
but my guilty conscience told me 
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too well her words pointed to but 
one, and that one Lord Eustace 
Annerley. 

‘Why, what a jealous little toad 
itis!’ I said, trying to laugh away 
her despondent mood. ‘ Whatever 
would you have done if your mo- 
ther had gone and married again, 
as ninety-nine women in a hun- 
dred left in her position would 
have done?’ 

*I would have hated him!’ re- 
plied May, with fixed teeth. ‘I 
would never have spoken to him. I 
would have been his enemy from 
the moment he entered the house. 
I would have killed him—if I 
could.’ 

‘But that would be unreason- 
able—wicked. You would not 
feel so now, my child,’ I said hur- 
riedly. ‘You are older—more 
sensible. You would not act so 
foolish a part—if it were possible 
for you to be so tried—now!’ 

I was looking in her face ear- 
nestly—anxiously. On her answer 
I felt my fate was hanging. 

‘I should be worse now,’ an- 
swered May, with excitement. ‘I 
must always be the same to you, 
dear mother. Nothing could alter 
that. But if you were to marry 
again—oh! I am so thankful there 
is no chance of it—but if you 
were——’ 

* What—what, May ?’ 

‘I should go away. I couldn’t 
bear it. I should go to grand- 
mamma.’ 

‘And leave me, darling? Oh, 
May! I did not think you could 
be so cruel.’ 

‘ Mother, I only said “if”—and 
there is no “if.” Don’t speak of 
it again. Why should we discuss 
an impossibility? And the mere 
mention of it makes me miserable.’ 

‘It would make you very, very 
miserable; you are sure of that, 
May ?’ I said interrogatively. 

‘It would break my heart!’ she 
repeated. ‘I would not stay to 
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see it, I would go away, and never 
come back again !’ 

I turned from her with a white 
face, for I felt that it was over. 
This was a contingency I dared 
not even contemplate ; and I knew 
that May’s impulsive but deter- 
mined character (so like her fa- 
ther’s) was not likely to change 
a resolution once entered upon. 

So I crept about my usual oc- 
cupations, and the name of Lord 
Eustace Annerley was not revived 
between us. I think my child 
saw that she had hurt me, though 
I thank God she never knew how 
much; but we were both very 
silent for the remainder of the 
evening, and only showed our re- 
membrance of the conversation 
which we had held by an extra 
share of caresses and endearments. 

We sought our bed-chamber to- 
gether, but when May was asleep 
I stole downstairs again to the 
drawing-room, and sat in the 
moonlight thinking how I should 
best act with reference to the trial 
that lay before me. That it was a 
trial, and a very severe one, I never 
for a moment attempted to dis- 
guise from myself; but at the 
same time I did not dream of 
wavering in the duty that lay be- 
fore me. I would be faithful to 
the trust that Hugh had left me. 

I knew’ that if, when Eustace 
spoke to me, I refused him on the 
score of May’s dislike, he would 
never leave us alone until he had 
successfully combated either her 
resolve or mine. 

The only means by which I 
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could prevent this would be to 
pretend I did not wish to marry 
him. 

He would call me a jilt anda 
coquette—untrue, unloving, un- 
stable—a million of hard things, 
perhaps; but the fact remained 
that I could not be his wife, and he 
must never know the real reason of 
my rejection. It was very bitter 
for me to sit and fancy what he 
would think, when in my heart I 
knew how ready I was to love him. 
But May’s threat sounded in my 
ears, and I was resolute. 

When I had once made up my 
mind I could no longer stay by 
myself. I felt I must fly to my 
child, and find the comfort I needed 
for my sacrifice in her arms. She 
had not wakened at my absence. 
She was still lying with her fair 
face turned towards my pillows, 
and one arm thrown out as though 
she had been seeking forme. My 
entrance made her stir, and she 
commenced to murmur some half- 
articulate words. Perhaps it was 
the subject of her dreams that 
bubbled to her lips. 

‘ Don’t, mother!’ she said im- 
ploringly; ‘don’t go away from 
me! It would break my heart!’ 

I bent over her and took her in 
my arms, and registered a vow 
that I would never go away. I 
had made my resolution, too, and 
I would keep to it. Living or 
dying, I belonged to Hugh’s child, 
thenceforward and for ever. No 
one should ever come between us 
again. Nevermore! No! never, 
never more ! 


(To be continued.) 




















